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NE pleasant 
moonlight even- 
ing in midsum- 
mer, when the 
air was filled 
with the fra- 
grance of new- 
mown hay, Ross 
Leggett and 
Thalia Elton 
were married. 
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a school-mate in a distant city, a year or 
more previous. Now, having worked into 
a large lucrative practice, he had come to 
claim his bride and take her to the cozy 
home prepared for its young mistress. 

A few evenings before the eventful one, 
Thalia’s four dearest friends were assembled 
in solemn conclave to talk over the wed- 
ding. 

“Girls,” said Lou, dolefully, “I suppose, 
if Thalia will get married, we ought to trim 
up the house in grand style.” 

“Oh, yes!” assented Ruth, with a certain 
enthusiasm. “I know, too, where we ‘can 
get plenty of flowers.” 

“And,” interrupted Clara, the liveliest one 
of the party, “instead of majestic palms and 
rare exotics, we will have stately graceful 
ferns.” 

“Yes,” said quiet practical Rilla, “ we can 
take them up, roots and all, and set them in 
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shallow boxes or on boards, which we can 
cover with moss, asparagus-vines, or—” 

“And,” again broke in Clara, “we'll take 
a horse and wagon and bring home a load 
of flowers, ferns, and moss.” 

So the girls chatted on, planning how, for 
this occasion, the large handsome farm-house 
could be made to outshine all its former 
splendor. 

When the night of the wedding came, it 
was a pretty sight indeed that greeted the 
guests as they entered the parlors, after lay- 


e-beigh*ing aside tleir wraps in the prettily furnished 


chambers to which they were shown by one 
. ¢fjthd four little lads dressed in Lord Faunt- 
leroy suits, or lassies dressed in dainty white 

ushers, 
ng into the parlors and the 
etween these rooms were taste- 
v"draped with long trailing ferns and 
vines. The mantels were banked with moss 
in shallow tins, filled with short-stemmed 
daisies and buttercups, and the fire-places 
were filled with ferns interspersed with long- 
stemmed daisies. The mirrors and windows 
were festooned with flowers, and on the tables 
there were vases fisled with them. The bay- 
window of the back parlor, in which the 
girls had decided the ceremony should take 
place, had been transformed into a veritable 
bower of beauty. Its walls were veiled, by 
ferns placed on graduated steps, so as to 
reach from floor to ceiling, while its dra- 
peries, which divided it from the room, were 
looped in festoons at the top and fell. in 
heavy folds down the sides, covered with 
daisies laid on a ground of asparagus-vines. 
At the appointed hour, eight o’clock, the 
eight little ushers made an aisle from ‘the 
hall door to the flower-draped window, with 
flower-trimmed white ribbons. The parents 
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of the bridal couple entered first, and took 
their places on either side of the window. 
The minister, to the low strains of the 
“Wedding March” played by Clara, came 
next, and, passing under the flower festoons, 
turned and faced the room. Then came the 
bride and groom, unattended save by the 
little ushers, who followed and formed in 
a pretty group about the pair as they stopped 
under the flower festoons, facing the min- 
ister. 

The bride’s dress was white crépe de 
Chine, looped and trimmed with daisies. 
She carried a bouquet of daisies and ferns, 
and the groom wore the same flowers in his 
buttonhole. 

After the short impressive marriage cere- 
mony, the little ushers opened the aisle 
again, leading the way back into the front 
parlor. 

While the newly married couple were 
receiving congratulations, the four friends 
arranged little tables in the back parlor and 
dining-room, from which later they served 
the simple refreshments. The tables were 
covered with pretty towels, and on each 
napkin lay a bouquet of daisies and ferns 
tied with white ribbon. Pressed chicken, 
cut in thin slices and garnished with parsley, 
thin buttered slices of white and brown 
bread, pickles and olives, and salmon salad 
served on curly lettuce-leaves, formed the 
first course. Then came ice-cream and vari- 
ous kinds-of cake, followed by coffee, topped 
with the white foam of rich cream, the 
bride’s cake, and fruits. 

In a room off from the parlors, the many 
useful and beautiful presents were set forth. 
The gift of the four friends was a set of 
fancy articles “for Thalia’s own room,” they 
said. It included a bed-spread, dresser-mat, 
bangle bow, two cologne-bottles covered with 
a puff of silk, and a small oxydized silver 
tray for pins, and a larger one holding a 
white-handled brush, hand-glass, and comb. 

The bed-spread was of figured China silk, 
lined with cotton cloth to give it body. It 
was edged with wide lace and made large 
enough to fall over the sides of the bed and 
cover the pillows. 

The dresser-mat, of fine butcher’s-linen, 
had a three-inch border of drawn-work 
above a hemstitched hem an inch and a 
half wide. The ends and one side were 
edged with -torchon lace two inches wide. 
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A very pretty finish was given to this lace, 
also the spread lace, by picking out the 
pattern with wash-silks in the spread colors, 

The bangle bow was made of large silver 
crescents fastened at the ends to the ends of 
narrow picot-edged ribbon, which was tied 
in a large bow through a silver ring. 

I must not forget the two large palm-leaf 
fans, which were to be placed diagonally side 
by side for a splasher. They were covered 
with China silk, which was shirred a little 
around the outer edges and drawn down in 
full gathers at the handles, under large bows 
of the same. 

A practical aunt’s present was a half-dozen 
hand-made huckaback towels, having from 
one to three rows of simple drawn-work 
above the hemstitched ends. Another sensi- 
ble relative gave a tea-cloth, a lunch-cloth, 
a tray-cloth, a carving-cloth, and a bread- 
doyly, of fine Irish linen. The set was 
fringed and finished with a broad lattice- 
work border outlined in gold-colored wash- 
silk. 

The remembrance from a school-mate was 
a half-dozen hand made handkerchiefs of 
China silk. The colors were white, cream, 
blue, and pink, and all were finished with 
narrow hemstitched hems. Two of the hand- 
kerchiefs had frills of fine lace, another two 
bore the bride’s initial embroidered in one 
corner, and the remaining two showed 
narrow borders of drawn-work. They were 
in a case of chamois-skin, very prettily con- 
trived of an oblong piece folded through the 
centre crosswise, making it square. It was 
lined with pink silk and decorated with a 
bow of broad pink ribbon, having a floral 
design in pink kid couched on with Japanese 
gold cord. 

Thrown over a stand in loose fluffy folds, 
with the ends falling in careless uneven 
lengths, was a figured scarf of China silk, 
two yards long and one wide, with hem- 
stitched ends finished with silk tassels. By 
it lay a pale olive-green satin ribbon, four 
inches wide and five yards long, painted with 
a running vine of wild roses, dark-green 
leaves, and falling petals. 

“For draping a picture,” said a friend 
standing near. “It must be caught at one 
of the top corners of the frame, then carried 
across to the opposite side, and end in a 
bow of loops and ends half-way down the 
side.” 
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The quilt made and given by an old lady 
of nearly fourscore years was one of the 
choicest of the many choice gifts. Its deli- 
cate blue cheese-cloth covers were caught 
together over an interlining of sheet wad- 
ding by tufts of pale-yellow zephyr, which 
also formed the centres of the large daisies, 
worked in long petal-stitch with white 
zephyr, that were scattered over the quilt. 
The edges were finished with a deep button- 
hole-stitch of white zephyr. 

An odd tidy had for its foundation rosettes 
of inch-wide picot-edged ribbon. Three 
rows of crocheted chains, in a darker shade 
of silk, joined them in a square finished with 
an open shell border. 

Another pretty gift was a gilt easel hold- 
ing a white panel painted with yellow roses 
and framed with three inch-wide folds of 
yellow crépe de Chine, which crossed at the 
corners log-cabin fashion. This panel was 
a pane of common window-glass painted 
white, making a good imitation of porcelain ; 
and, by the way, if painted black, an ebony 
panel in looks will be the result. The 
design, whether flowers or landscape, should 
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AGAIN I feel the summer breeze, 
And watch the ragged shadows 
Play hide and seek among the trees 
* That fringe the purple meadows. 


I see our bonny banks and braes, 
The flash of water falling, 

And, through the warm midsummer haze, 
I hear the wood-thrush calling. 


A filmy cloud voluptuous swings 
The misty hill-tops over; 

The drowsy hum of busy wings 
Grows softer in the clover. 


About our feet, the locust spills 
A bloomy drift of sweetness ; 
And every pulse of being thrills 
With summer's rare completeness. 


Yet swifter than the whirling throng 
That twitter down the meadow, 

The spinning-wheel of fate has swung 
Our sunshine into shadow. 


And now, since years have rolled between 
The dreaming and the seeing, 
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be painted on the opposite side from the 
background. The edges may be simply 
gilded or bound with ribbon ; and, by gluing 
on strips to hold rings, these panels can be 
used for pendants to larger pictures. 

At the close of the evening, the four 
friends placed a doyly-covered tray, piled 
with packages of cake wrapped in white 
tissue-paper and tied with narrow white 
ribbon, on a table near the open hall door. 

“Put it under your pillow, and it will 
bring true dreams,” laughingly said the girls, 
as they gave each guest a package. 

Ah, girls, your tear-filled voices belied the 
smiling faces you so bravely wore when say- 
ing good-bye to Thalia—who, poor girl, so 
little realized what she was leaving until she 
turned for one last farewell look at the dear 
old home and it had gone from sight. No, 
not quite: for its open doors and windows 
were still twinkling a God-speed on the long 
journey that lay between its sheltering roof 
and the-.far-away Western home. Just a 
little longer, though—then even these had 
faded from sight, and Thalia had left the old 
home for years, perhaps forever. 
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I wonder if “what might have been” 
Is better for not being. 


And when on summer afternoons 
The bees hum in the clover, 

And soft and low the mantis croons, 
I dream the old dream over— 


And in it this refrain returns: 

“The love that age remembers 

More brightly on life’s altar burns 
Than love among its embers.” 


The meadows now are garnered sheaves, 
The thrush’s song is ended, 

And with the dripping of the eaves 
The waterfall is blended. 


And still the locust’s odorous rain 
Of withered blossoms falling 

Will bring the old time back again, 
Its sad sweet pain recalling. 


And dreams that into being start, 
With memories are thronging; 
While change, as ever, flings apart 
The hopes to youth belonging. 
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BY GILBERTA 8S. WHITTLE. 


: Leite at the national capital, shift- 


ing like an ever varying panorama, does not 
pall upon us as elsewhere. It is the focus for 
charming people from every part of the 
country; the grave, the gay, the cultured, 
the distinguished assemble here, and churl- 
ish and unappreciative indeed would he be 
who could not among these find congenial 
companionship. 

The cosmopolitan character of its inhab- 
itants may be discovered at a glance, by the 
varied costumes of the men and women who 
throng its sidewalks. Here, too, every shade 
of manner is exhibited: the Southern 
woman, with her soft tones, her leisurely 
speech, and her thousand witcheries; the 
Western girl, fresh, breezy, independently 
progressive; the Northerner, bright, alert, 
and cultured: are all represented. 

The types of beauty, also, are as varied 
as the sections which produce them. Lovely 
indigenous flowers bloom here, and such a 
number of others have been transplanted 
that the public assemblies resemble a brill- 
iant parterre. One plucks a handful of 
blossoms and turns away with a sigh, leaving 
others unculled perhaps equally worthy of 
selection. 

One of the most prominent social leaders 
in Washington is Mrs. Mason, wife of Lieu- 
tenant T. B. M. Mason, of the Navy, and 
a daughter of Rear-Admiral Thomas 8. 
Phelps. The Old Dominion claims the honor 
of being the place of Mrs. Mason’s nativity ; 
but, more properly speaking, she is a citizen 
of the world, having lived in various parts 
of Europe as well as of her own country. 
Her summers are usually spent abroad, and 
she has traveled over Europe, Egypt, India, 
China, and Japan. She has also crossed the 
American continent, and made the passage 
via the Isthmus of Panama to California. 

Nymphs preceded the goddess of beauty, 
so mythologists tell us, scattering flowers in 
her way, and Mrs. Mason’s path has been 
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strewn with all of the good things which 
life has to offer. Her home in Washington, 
near Dupont Circle, is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the city, being filled with articles of 
virtu collected by her husband and herself 
from all parts of the world. The walls of 
the hall are adorned with armor from 
Europe, India, Asia, and Africa. Her 
library, lighted by a stained-glass window 
from the roof and surrounded with unbroken 
rows of shelves filled with the rarest and 
costliest books, is one of the handsomest in 
America, An interesting feature of this is 
a collection of autograph letters bound in 
volumes, from all of the distinguished men 
who figured in the American Revolution, 
with steel-engravings of each. The letters 
are inlaid, so that either side is shown, and 
are surrounded by a marginal frame. The 
work is very difficult of accomplishment, 
only one man in this country understanding 
the art. Adjoining the library is a reading- 
room furnished with luxurious chairs, where 
birds sing and flowers bloom, and here may 
be seen the original chart of Mount Vernon, 
drawn by Washington’s own hand and signed 
with his name. 

Lieutenant Mason is a man of decided 
literary tastes and attainments and is the 
author of several books, among them a com- 
prehensive history of the war between some 
of the South American States and a valuable 
text-book on ordnance and artillery tactics. 
His ancestors bore a conspicuous part in all 
of the wars of this continent, and he inherits 
from his progenitors on either side the 
chivalry and courage which distinguish him. 
By his own personal bravery, he has saved 
more than twenty lives, and he possesses 
many testimonials bestowed in recognition 
of his courage. Among these is a gold 
medal presented by the New York Life- 
Saving Society; the Order of the Rose, 
the emblem of chivalry, bestowed by the 
Emperor of Brazil; a naval medal from the 
King: of Italy; and letters of thanks for 
valuable services rendered, from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States and from the 
Corean and Siamese Embassies. 

Mrs. Mason’s father, Admiral T. S. Phelps, 
js a native of Maine and a great-great- 
nephew of Israel Putnam, upon whose tomb- 
sione is seen the inscription, “ He dared to 
lead where any dared to follow,” and who, 
for strength of purpose, high courage, and 
decision of character, had not his superior 
among the heroes of the Revolution. Admi- 
ral Phelps is a worthy scion of such 
illustrious stock, being one of the most 
distinguished officers of the United States 
Navy. He served with credit through the 
Mexican and Indian wars and through 
the war between the 
States. Throughout 
the latter struggle, 
he held prominent 
positions and ren- 
dered distinguished 
services to his coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Mason’s 
brother, Lieutenant 
Thomas S. Phelps, 
has also seen impor- 
tant service in every 
part of the world. 
Her sister is the 
wife of Lieutenant 
James D. Adams, of 
the Navy; and their 
son, Lawrence 8. 
Adams, is now a 
cadet at the Naval 
Academy at Annap- 
olis. 

In stature, Mrs. 
Mason is above the 
average height, with 
a graceful majestic presence. Her form is 
Juno-like in its proportions and the beauty 
of its outlines; and, to the native charm of 
her manner, she adds the ease and elegance 
which come frém constant intercourse with 
the most cultured society in all parts of the 
world. Her complexion is ivory-like in its 
exquisite purity and the beauty of its texture; 
her eyes are as blue as forget-me-nots and 
fringed with dark lashes, while a wealth of 
golden hair crowns her like an aureole. Not 
the least among her attractions is a charm- 
ing smile which irradiates her countenance. 
Her features are indicative of resolve and 
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force, and, between the rifts in the conven- 
tionalism that surrounds the society woman, 
one recognizes the hardier virtues which 
would have grown and flourished even had 
her life been less sheltered by circumstances, 
and which would have enabled her to adorn 
any station in which her lot had been cast. 

Contrasting charmingly with Mrs. Mason’s 
blonde loveliness is the dark glowing beauty 
of Miss Kate Deering. So Oriental is her 
type that one would fancy she had been 
nurtured beneath tropical skies, and hears 
with surprise that sv brilliant a flower is the 
product of a northern clime, and that her 
birthplace is Maine. In this State, her- 
family, breaking off 
from thé parent 
stem in England, 
a very old and 
distinguished fam- 
ily there, have lived 
for generations. The 
first twelve years of 
her life were spent 
in America, after 
which she was taken 
abroad to complete 
her education. While 
there, that she might 
perfect herself in the 
languages of the 
three countries, she 
divided her time be- 
tween France, Italy, 
and Germany. At 
this time, also, she 
learned to play upon 
the mandolin, that 
charming little in- 
strument which,with 
some modifications, 
has come down to us from the Crusaders. 
At present, she is devoting herself with 
characteristic ardor to art, drawing from 
life in the Corcoran Gallery art school. 
Though last winter was only her second out, 
her hold upon popular favor is thoroughly 
established, and none ranks higher in mascu- 
line and feminine estimation. With Post- 
master-General John Wanamaker, she is a 
special favorite, and is a very intimate friend 
of his daughters. So faultless is she in col- 
oring and classical outline, that when the 
famous French artist, Anderson, was in this 
country, he followed her about from place 
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to place, fascinated by her beauty, and 
begging to be permitted to defray her 
expenses and those of her mother to Paris, 
that she might sit as the centre-piece to a 
group which he was painting. “This pict- 
ure,” he said, “ will then be my chef d’ceuvre.” 

Miss Deering’s complexion is of the 
clearest and darkest olive, richly tinted with 
carmine. Her eyes—large, dark, fathomless 
—would glorify the plainest countenance. 
They are liquid and dreamy, with latent 
slumbering fires in them, and are shadowed 
by long dusky lashes and overarched by 
distinct yet delicately penciled brows. Her 
hair, rivaling the raven’s wing in hue, is 
abundant. Her brow is Grecian in outline, 
and the pose and contour of her head are 
eminently aristocratic. Her laugh, as 
musical as the song of a bird, sets in motion 
numberless dimples and discloses a set of 
teeth as exquisitely white and regular as a 
row of pearls. She is tall and slender, with 
a graceful willowy figure, and her manner, 
voice, intonation—in short, her whole per- 
sonality—bespeaks high breeding and cult- 
ure. Her environment, too, is harmonious, 
her home on Q Street being a most attractive 
spot and furnishing an appropriate setting 
for so fair a gem. 

Miss Deering’s father was a naval officer, 
and she traveled much, with him in her 
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has been perpetually burned at her shrine, 
during the brief period of her young-lady- 
hood; but her pretty head has never once 
been turned, and she still retains the artless- 
ness and simplicity that characterized her as 
a child. She entertained most charmingly, 
throughout the season, at her own home; 
and no ball or reception was considered 
complete, ungraced by her presence. 

Miss Walthall is petite, with a dainty 
figure and a graceful carriage. Her eyes, 
fringed with “ poetic lashes,” are large and 
of the richest brown, with amber lights in 
them—tints that are emphasized in her soft 
undulating locks. Her complexion is like 
the sunny side of a ripe peach, and her feat- 
ures piquant. 

Miss Walthall was born in Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia, her paternal name being 
Stone. At the age of tliree months, how- 
ever, she was orphaned, losing both parents 
within a short time of each other. She was 
then adopted by General and Mrs. Walthall, 
the latter being her maternal aunt, and car- 
ried by them to their home in Mississippi. 
At an early age, she was sent to North 
Carolina, to school; but, when her father 
was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, she was placed at Norwood Institute, 
Washington, under the care of Professor 





own and in foreign countries. Her house- 
hold now consists of her mother, still 
sufficiently youthful to sympathize with 
her in her tastes and enjoyments, and 
a younger brother. 

The press predicted a brilliant social 
career at the national capital for Miss 
Courtenay Walthall, adopted daughter of 
General and Mrs. Edward C. Walthall, of 
Mississippi. Even the New York “Town 
Topics,’ dropping its usual cynical vein, 
prophesied that she would be one of the 
most popular junior members of official 
society during the season then approach- 
ing, and public expectation was not dis- 
appointed. Miss Walthall has all of the 
elements of belleship—unusual beauty 
and a most fetching trick of manner. But 
perhaps her chief charm, and that which 
enhances all of her other attractions, is 
her freshness and absolute freedom from 
affectation—blossoming, as she does, like 

















a dewy forest flower amid the artificial 
atmosphere of modern society. Incense 
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and Mrs. William D. Cabell, and there com- 
pleted her education. 


Her adopted mother is also a native of 


Mecklenburg County, and her father, though 
so long a resident of Mississippi, is really 
a Virginian, having been born in the city 
of Richmond. His career as a United States 
Senator is without a precedent. He was 
appointed a member of that body as a 
Democrat, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, taking 
his seat in March, 1885, and was elected by 
the Legislature in January, 1886, for the 
unexpired term. He was then re-elected in 
January, 1888, and again in January, 1892. 
His present term of service will expire 
March 3d, 1895, and that to which he was 
last elected not until 1901. 

To bear off the palm for beauty in a State 
famed for the loveliness of its women is 
indeed a distinction, and this honor has been 
unanimously accorded to Miss Mattie 
Thompson, daughter of the Hon. Philip 
B. Thompson, of Kentucky. Miss Thomp- 
son was born in the historic town of Harrods- 
burg, around which so many interesting 
memories cluster. It was called in honor 
of James Harrod, who bore so conspicuous 
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a part in the early history of our country, 
and who in 1774 built a log cabin upon its 
site, and thus laid the foundation for the 
present town. Harrodsburg 
enjoys a reputation for its mineral springs, 
and was at one time one of the most fash- 
ionable resorts in the Western States. It is 
still frequented by invalids, and the town 
itself, as the oldest in the State, is an object 
of interest to tourists. 

In Colonial days, Kan-tuck-ee, “the dark 
and bloody ground,” was the scene of some 
of the fiercest struggles between the whites 
and the aborigines. It was then a county 
of Virginia, and when it rose to the dignity 
of a separate county court, with justices of 
the peace and other officials, the first sittings 
were held at Harrodsburg. The latter is 
now the seat of a female normal school, 


flourishing 


“Daughters’ College,” one of the most 
important educational institutions in the 


State. The inhabitants of the town number 
several thousand, and it is built upon a 
decided elevation, the surrounding country 
being charmingly picturesque. 

In this spot, hallowed by so many mem- 
ories, Miss Mattie Thompson, through whose 
veins the bluest of Kentucky blood flows, 
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was born, A long line of illustrious ancestry 
is her heritage, while those from whom she 
is more immediately descended have always 
occupied prominent positions in the various 
callings which they 
have selected. Her 
uncle, Hon. John B. 
Thompson, one of 
Kentucky’s ablest 
Governors, was a dis- 
tinguished member 
of the United States 
Senate about the / 
close of the civil . 
war, and her father 
for many years rep- 
resented his State in 
Congress. Although 
a Protestant in faith, 
Miss Thompson 
received her educa- 
tion at the Roman 
Catholic College in 
Georgetown, where 
she acquired many 
accomplishments, 
She has gained much 
also from travel in 
her own country and 
upon the Continent, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the French 
and Spanish tongues. She is also a charm- 
ing musician, playing upon several instru- 
ments, and has a wonderful aptitude for all 
outdoor sports, As a horsewoman, she is 
unexcelled, and she is also an admirable 
driver, handling the ribbons with grace and 
dexterity. Her manners are suave, and she 
possesses that rare tact and adaptability 
which enable her to render herself equally 
charming to all with whom she is thrown, 
She enjoys the reputation of being able to 
entertain more men at a given time than 
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any woman of her age in America, Nor are 
her fascinations bestowed exclusively upon 
the opposite sex. Her wonderful personal 
magnetism attracts all who come within the 
sphere of her influ- 
ence, and wherever 
she goes she is féted 
as the famous blue- 
grass beauty, hold- 
ing “an absolute 
court of devoted ad- 
mirers.” Her last 
two winters have 
heen spent with Mrs, 
Ex-Speaker Carlisle, 
whose home in Wash. 
ington is the rendez- 
vous for the most 
charming and dis- 
tinguished people 
who figure in official 
society at the na- 
tional capital, and 
ye here her career was 
marked by a succes- 
sion of brilliant tri- 
umphs. 

Miss Thompson is 
above the average 
in height, with an 

exquisitely rounded form andg beautiful 
neck and shoulders. She has a face like 
a flower, with not one harsh line to mar 
the beauty of its moulding. Long silken 
lashes shade eyes of the richest hazel, 
while sunny brown hair, such as painters 
love and poets sing of, clusters about her fair 
young forehead like the vine. Her expres- 
sion is animated and her coloring rich, but 
it is that subtle nameless something which 
one cannot define that more than all else 
renders her one of the most fascinating 
women of the day. 


WITHERED ROSES. 


BY SUSANNE SAWYER. 


Last night, oh faded roses, 

How your crimson hearts did glow, 
As you trembled on my bosom 

In the music’s dreamy flow! 


You felt, oh royal roses, 

How my heart in rapture beat ° 
As o’er your perfumed petals 

Came a story old and sweet 


Oh roses, faithless roses, 
Last night so fair to see, 
To-day this withered fragrance 
Is all you have for me. 


But sadder still, oh roses, 
The love I thought so true, 

That I believed undying, 
To-day is withered too. 
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DON’T think we should 
visit her, and I for one 
shall not cultivate her 
acquaintance.” 

“Nor I,” said another, 
while a third member 
of our sewing - circle 
ventured to remark: 
“T consider her con- 
duct highly improper.” 
A silence fell upon us 
while we sat with bowed 
heads and deft fingers, 
fashioning the garments 
for the little heathen away in the distant 
lands. 

What had this woman done to outrage our 
feelings? One would suppose she had com- 
mitted a grievous offense—a sin against God 
and man. To the eyes of the female portion 
of our little village, she had. 

We were a quiet community, in that sleepy 
little town. Rather slow, I am afraid, at 
grasping the more advanced ideas of our 
sisters in the larger cities, who recognize 
the fact that a woman can fill almost any 
position in life equally as well as her brother, 
or indulge in any outdoor sport that is 
conducive to her health, without being con- 
sidered unwomanly. 

No, we had not arrived at this. To be 
sure, we had outlived the days of the patch- 
work quilt and the sampler; but the tricycle 
was something almost unheard-of, except 
through an occasional item in our local 
paper. We took the precaution to destroy 
these particular copies, fearful lest they 
should fall into the hands of our growing 
daughters and prove demoralizing. 

Imagine, if you can, our dismay to find 
that in our very midst a woman had come 
with short hair and short petticoats reaching 
only to her boot-tops, and was seen daily 
riding along our highways on this odious 
machine, and this woman the wife of the 
young doctor who had come to Grantham 
with the expectation of building up a 
lucrative practice! 
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BY KATE WALLACE CLEMENTS. 


He might have done so, for we boasted 
of only one other physician: a sleepy old 
fellow, who had outlived his usefulness. 

We thought it such a pity that the doc- 
tor’s wife, by her folly, should injure his 
prospects in life. To consult him would be 
to countenance her conduct, and this we 
could not or would not do; consequently, 
the young doctor’s future was anything but 
promising. 

It was something of a boycott on our part. 
We reasoned thus: If the doctor fail to 
build up a practice, he will naturally be 
compelled to return to the city, taking with 
him his wife and that odious tricycle; if, 
however, on the other hand, he understands 
the position we have taken, and will induce 
his wife to let her hair grow, lengthen her 
petticoats, and walk like the rest of us, we 
are perfectly willing to let by-gones be 
by-gones, and consult him on any subject, 
from a case of measles to that most 
interesting event—the arrival of the latest 
baby. 

They didn’t seem to realize that they were 
being boycotted—they appeared so happy. 
Once we saw the doctor help his young wife 
to mount, then, standing in the open door- 
way, kiss his hand lovingly as he watched 
her ride away in the open sunshine along 
the country road, where the branches of the 
elms met overhead, forming a leafy canopy 
through which the sunlight fell in little rifts 
of yellow light. 

It was a glorious morning in the early 
autumn, before the leaves came eddying 
down, when the woods were decked in amber 
and gold. I remember watching with infi- 
nite pleasure the fluttering of her blue 
flannel skirt and of feeling an indescribable 
longing to ride a tricycle. 

I did not dare express my views to my 
companion, Miss Billings. In fact, I was 
rather ashamed of being guilty of such a 
desire, with something of the feeling that 
a monk might have if found sleeping at his 
beads. 

When Miss Billings said “Isn’t it shame- 
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ful?” moral coward that I was. I answered 
ie Ne 

We met her often, like a phantom gliding 
noiselessly along, her jaunty blue cap shad- 
ing a face that, although not pretty, was 
sweet and womanly withal. 

We always drew our skirts a trifle higher 
after she had passed, as if the ground she 
had ridden over were unholy. 

“Tf she would only go out in the 
darkness,” said one woman. “ But in broad 
daylight !” 

Do you wonder that we frowned on her? 

We missed her for several days, and 
learned that she was ill. 

She had fallen from the tricycle and 
sprained her ankle. It was quite serious, 
as, after sustaining the injury, she walked 
all the way home. 

“Had she gone into some house by the 
wayside,” said the apothecary’s clerk, who 
vouchsafed the information, “rested, and 
bathed her ankle, it would have amounted 
to nothing; but now it’s very painful, and, 
what makes it a great deal worse,” said the 
young man, confidingly, “she does ail her 
own work: they can’t afford a hired girl. 
They’re poor,” he said, sadly: “poor as 
church-mice.” 

“They deserve to be,” said Miss Billings, 
spitefully. “If she’d stop riding that tri- 
cycle, she would find her husband’s practice 
increasing.” 

To me, she said: “I’m glad she didn’t 
come to my door. I saw her, too,” she 
added, triumphantly, “ dragging that tricycle 
along. I shut the door quick, for fear she 
would expect me to ask her in. I’d as soon 
let an infernal machine in my house as 
that—” 

“ How could you, Miss Billings?” I inter- 
rupted, in indignation, for once casting aside 
‘my cowardice. “ How could you permit this 
woman, weak and suffering, to pass your 
door? You, who profess to be a Christian !” 

We had reached her gate by this time. 
She bid me a curt “ Good-afternoon,” with- 
out deigning to reply. I watched her strid- 
ing up the garden-walk, her head high in 
the air, offended at my doubts as to her 
Christianity. 

I walked home through the gathering 
twilight, thinking seriously. I knew what 
our opinion was concerning the doctor’s wife, 
but I wondered what she thought of us. 
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I realized how painful a sprained ankle 
must be, and what a long road she had 
traveled, most of it up-hill, and she dared 
not come in to rest: our doors were closed 
against her. 

I wondered how she would get on with 
her work. They could ill afford to hire 
help. The words of the apothecary’s clerk 
rang in my ears: “They’re as poor as 
church-mice.” I was tempted to go over 
and offer my services, when I remembered 
that I too had drawn my garments closer 
when the cloud of dust away in the distance 
heralded the coming of the doctor’s wife, 

I did not go. Like many another good 
resolution, this was not put into execution; 
the fear of being repulsed kept me away. 

Never before did my home look so unin- 
viting tome. I fancied the snowy curtains, 
half drawn, disclosing the warmth and light 
within, had a cold repelling tone, or why 
would she have passed them by? 

The next day, I gathered the prettiest 
flowers in my garden and brought them to 
the doctor’s. Away from Miss Billings’s 
influence, my better nature prevailed. 

It was my intention to leave the bouquet 
as a sort of peace-offering. The doctor’s 
door had an old-fashioned brass knocker. 
It might have been that my knock was soft 
and timid; at any rate, it was not heard. 
I discovered that the door was slightly ajar, 
and stepped into the hallway, conjecturing 
in what manner I could best make known 
my presence. I heard voices in the sitting- 
room. 

“Perhaps, dear,” I could hear, in a very 
faint voice that I knew to be the sufferer’s, 
“perhaps, dear, I had better give up the 
tricycle. To be sure, it has done me so much 
good. I never have that rasping pain in my 
side any more. But, Harold dear, it seems 
to interfere with your practice. The women 
of the village are laboring under the impres- 
sion that I ride it to be bold and unwomanly. 
They draw their skirts away from me. If 
they only knew how much benefit I have 
derived from its use! It is impossible to 
overcome their feelings on the subject. 
Think, dear, of my walking a whole mile, 
and fainting from pain and exhaustion 
within a few yards of my own door, and 
lying there so helpless until you found me, 
darling !” 

I could hear her sobbing softly as I 
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clutched tighter the flowers I held. Poor 
littie woman! 
was spell-bound. 

It was the doctor talking now. 

“No, Letty, you will not give up your 
tricycle,” he said, “to suit these narrow- 
minded women. Confound them!” he 
added, angrily, “I’d like to meet one of 
them. I’d—” 

As I was one of “them,” it is needless to 
write I stole noiselessly out, while something 
like a tear fell on the purple and gold 
chrysanthemums. Yes, I was. weeping. 

I found part of a letter by the wayside, on 
my way homeward; it read as follows: 

“We miss you very much, dear; nothing 
can reconcile me to your absence, save the 
thought that the country air is beneficial to 
you, and the hope that Harold will build up 
a practice. I am surprised that he has not 
done so by this time. Do you still ride your 
tricycle? I sincerely hope you do not let 
other duties crowd in upon your time to the 
exclusion of this healthful exercise. You 
know what a wonderful help it has been to 
you. I found one of your pretty curls, dear, 
that we cut off during the fever. It was only 
then that I realized how very near we came 


to losing you—in fact, how you had come 
back to us from the shadow of death.” 
The letter was signed “ Mother.” 
I knew it must have been written to the 


doctor’s wife. So she had been ill, and they 
had cut off her curls! This accounted for 
her short locks. I remember that Miss Bill- 
ings said she must have cut her hair to attract 
attention. And she rode the tricycle for the 
benefit of her health! Oh, how narrow- 
minded we were, we women of the sewing- 
circle, not to have guessed this! 

The next week. my boy fell ill. I con- 
sulted the old doctor. He pronounced it a 
case of diphtheria in a malignant form. 
Susan, the hired woman, coming into the 
room, heard his startling words. A look of 
fear stole across that stolid face. She came 
to me the following morning, saying: 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I’ll be leavin’ you. 
My sister is down with a fever, with no one 
to look after the children, and she’s that 
low, ma’am, that—” 

“ You may go, Susan,” I said, paying little 
heed to the fabrication, “if you have any 
fear on account of Paul’s illness.” 

She went, and Iwas alone. My husband 
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I anyone to take my place. 
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had left home but a few days previous, to be 


I was not eavesdropping; I gone on an extended business-trip. 


The ladies of the sewing-circle learned of 
my boy’s illness, As the disease was con- 
tagious, they could only send messages of 
sympathy. Miss Billings had frequently 
remarked that she was not afraid of any 
disease, feeling assured that the Lord would 
carry her through; but I had doubted her 
Christianity, and this was a reason for her 
not coming to my assistance. 

The days lengthened into weeks. My boy 
was out of danger. I could leave him now 
for a while, to take much-needed rest, had 
The doctor 
promised to procure a nurse from the city, 
but as yet she had not come. 

The doctor’s wife had recovered from the 
effects of her sprained ankle. I caught a 
glimpse of the blue cap and gown gliding 
past my window in the early morning. I 
almost envied her, out in the cool fresh 
morning air. What would I not give for 
one half-hour of such keen enjoyment, after 
my close confinement in a sick-room for 
weeks past? 

I was beginning to show signs of fatigue. 
My pale cheeks and sunken eyes bore evi- 
dence of this. If only someone would come 
and sit with my patient, that I might have 
one night’s rest uninterrupted. Oh, how 
tired I was, and yet I dare not close my 
eyes, lest, through sheer exhaustion, I should 
fall asleep and neglect the little sufferer. 
I knelt beside my boy’s bedside and prayed 
for strength. 

How long I knelt there, I cannot tell. I 
was startled by a slight tap. Perhaps it was 
the doctor. No one else came: we seemed 
to be completely cut off from the world, as 
it were—little Paul and I. I had been 
weeping; but it was twilight, and the old 
doctor would not notice my red and swollen 
eyes. I went to the doorway, and there 
stood the doctor’s wife! 

“Your boy is ill,’ she said. 
heard of it an hour ago. 
help you.” 

She came in, laid aside the jaunty blue 
cap, and, before I could realize it, she insisted 
upon my lying down. 

“You are quite worn out,” she said, in 
such a sweet musical voice. “‘ Leave him to 
me,” she added. ‘‘ What is his name?” 

“Paul,” I answered. 


“T only 
I’ve come over to 
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Turning to the child, she said: “ Now, 
Paul, mamma is going to lie down and rest, 
She is very, very tired. I am going to take 
care of you. I know you will be a good boy 
while I tell you of the little sick boys I’ve 
met with in the hospitals.” 

My little son was rather spoiled, I’m afraid, 
but he yielded completely to her control. 

I was soon in the land of dreams, When 
I awoke, the sun was shining in the window. 
I could see the doctor’s wife gliding noise- 
lessly across the room, dressed in that short 
skirt that I, with the other members of the 
sewing-society, thought so odious; and now 
I likened it unto the robes of a Sister of 
Mercy. 

She came and sat beside me. 

“ How is Paul?” I asked. 

“Very much better,” she answered. “I 
had a little time to myself this morning,” 
she went on, “when Paul was asleep. I 
took the liberty of going into your kitchen 


to straighten things up a bit. I washed the 
dishes. I want you to have all the rest you 
can. You need it.” 

“How kind of you!’ I faltered. “And 
you’ve been with us all night, and I let 
you pass my door with a sprained ankle! 
T’ve—” 

“No, you didn’t,” she interrupted. “T 
didn’t pass your door; I took the other 
road.” 

“You are an angel!” I cried, sobbing 
hysterically. I was very weak, and the 
slightest excitement unnerved me. 

She drew me toward her, and I rested my 
poor aching head on the bosom of that 
tricycle-costume, and she comforted me 
only one woman can comfort another. 

Somehow we overcame our prejudice. 
How could we do otherwise? The doctor's 
practice increased. To-day he is the leading 
physician in our little town, and I—well; I 
have bought a tricycle. 


WILL THERE BUT ONE. 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


WHEN I beneath the damp cold earth lie sleeping, 
Life’s troubles o’er, 

Oh! will there then be aught of sorrow’s weeping 
To see me more? 


Will there but one come out across the meadow 
To that lone spot 

Where, with the years and alders casting shadow, 
I bide my lot? 


Will there a bird, upon the branches swaying, 
Build her a nest? 
Will children come that way, unknowing, stray- 
ing, 
And stop to rest ? 


Or pluck a flower chance growing in the grasses 
Just o’er my head, 

Where sweet wind whispers lightly, as it passes, 
About the dead ? 


Will there but one sometime in lonely weather 
Remember me 

And how we journeyed thither oft together 
Contentedly ? 


Oh! will there one, when thoughts are hushed 
forever, 
To that lone spot 
Journeying in earth’s sweet autumn weather, 
Think on my lot? 
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MULLEIN-STALKS. 
BY ALICE L. ANDERSON, 





A HERE was a time when North 
Gore seemed destined to greatness. In 
those days, the Reverend Theophilus Dane 
died, bequeathing the savings of a self- 
denying lifetime for the founding of a free 
public library, which, as he fondly hoped, 
should be as his voice still speaking to the 
children and grandchildren of his dearly 
beloved. For a time, North Gore continued 
to prosper. Then gradually a change crept 
in, One may read the tale of New England’s 
woe in broken-down dams and deserted farms 
and pastures overgrown with bushes. For 
two generations, the tide has been running 
out, draining away young blood, business 
energy, even the very life of the soil. Some- 
time the tide may flow back. Meanwhile 
North Gore, like many another New England 
town, stands deserted and forlorn, like a last 
year’s mullein-stalk in a pasture of stone- 
heaps, like a broken cart-wheel left by the 
roadside to be overgrown with grass and 
thistles. 
At the time when chance led me to North 
Gore as librarian of the Dane Free Library, 


poverty was the universal condition, and life 
was compressed into an unceasing struggle 
to clip off and narrow in all growing needs 
and expanding desires, and to “get along” 
on as little as could possibly support exist- 
ence. The habit of niggardliness had become 
so ingrained into the nature of the people 
that the very air and sunshine were shut out 
of the houses, or admitted only in meagre 
quantities, as if in fear lest a too lavish use 
might lead to extravagance and swell that 
horrible bugbear of “expense,” while the 
never solved problem of “ how the minister’s 
salary was to be raised” had grown to be 
a continual nightmare to the parish and a 
raw spot in the sensitive soul of the Rey- 
erend Anthony Greer. 

The one oasis in all this desert, the one 
luxury of North Gore, was the Dane Free 
Library. The income from its permanent 
fund being amply sufficient for its running 
expenses, its freedom was absolute and 


unstinted, and it was perhaps the one thing 
in all the universe which the people of North 
Gore used without grudging and without 


anguish of spirit. Not that they used it 
according to the intention of its founder. 
There were some who, from long habit, still 
held cards and drew books which they never 
read. Others—these were the few young 
people of the town—intermittently devoured 
light fiction and tales of the bush-ranger 
order. But chiefly the library was used as a 
centre for whatever life still remained in the 
place. The old-time topics of interest, 
preserved from decay by the saving habits 
of the people, were discussed and rediscussed 
nightly in the gathering around the stove. 
Town politics were cut and dried in the week 
before town-meeting, by little knots of men 
holding private conclaves in the alcoves, If 
Farmer A wished to sell a cow to Farmer B, 
they met at the library to talk it over. The 
wonder was, that they did not bring the cow 
along with them. Still another use of the 
library, and to my mind not its least impor- 
tant one, was as a trysting-place for Matt 
Evans and Nan Blodgett, who thus evaded 
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the anger of Nan’s father and boldly carried 
on their love-making under my very eyes. 

The Reverend Anthony Greer, who fre- 
quently used the theological alcove as a 
study in preference to his dreary boarding- 
place, coincided with me in my inclination 
to play the part of ladder for this young 
Romeo and Juliet. 

“Tam not much of a politician,” he said, 
*‘bnt there is something to be said in favor 
of protection to young industries, and 
marriage is an institution which should be 
encouraged.” 

“You are thinking ot your fees, [I sup- 
pose,” I said, wickedly. “I wouldn’t advise 
you to indulge in any hope. They will 
certainly deduct the amount from your 
salary.” 

The Reverend Anthony gave me a look 
which was intended to be reproving, but 
which failed of its object on account of his 
inward agreement with the spirit of my 
remark. There was a subtle satisfaction to 
us both in the practice in which I indulged, 
of making myself a mouth-piece for senti- 
ments which his reason approved as true, 
but which his strict sense of ministerial duty 
forbade him to harbor. I was his safety-valve 
for the necessary irritation consequent upon 
North-Goreism. This I considered practical 
philanthropy, and I flattered myself that 
I was laying up treasures in heaven when- 
ever [ was able, by any method, to palliate 
in any degree the necessary suffering of the 
minister in North Gore. 

Mr. Greer was slender and light-haired, 
somewhat puny in body, but of dauntless 
spirit, as was proved by his acceptance and 
persistent occupancy of the pastorate of 
North Gore. He was a young man and had 
not been long in the place, but quite long 
enough to acquire that look of saintly for- 
bearance and sweet patience which so soon 
impresses itself upon the faces of those who 
practice self-immolation for the benefit of 
mankind. I had respect unto the courage 
of the man, while I disapproved of so much 
waste of talent and devotion. Of all the 
parishes which I have ever known, North 
Gore was the most unresponsive, the most 
disheartening, the most absolutely devoid of 
anything like stimulus or encouragement. 

Mr. Greer, who was a trustee of the library 
by virtue of his position, had nourished 
hopeful dreams of awakening the minds of 
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the people, along with their souls, by the 
crafty inoculation of good literature, 
librarian, was called upon to supplement his 
endeavors in this direction ; but, after some 
experience, I considered myself to haye 
proved the truth of the old proverb that 
“any fool may lead a horse to water, but. q 


I, as 


wise man cannot make him drink,” There. 
after the fellow-feeling which existed between 
us on account of our common experience of 
having stranded on a desert island was dis. 
turbed by a perpetual under-current of dis. 
agreement as to the wisdom of casting pearls 
before swine. 

“One never knows,” insisted Mr. Greer, 
during one of our conversations at the 
library; “nine-tenths of the good that js 
done in this world is devoid of visible 
results, yet the results afte there.” 

“How do you know they are, if neither 
you nor anyone else can see them ?” I asked, 
skeptically. 

Nan Blodgett came in at that moment, 
nodded to us shyly, and sat down at the 
reading-table, making a pretense of looking 
over some magazines. She was ‘a slight 
nervous little thing, and a long subjection to 
paternal tyranny had developed in her a 
shrinking habit which was almost piiiful to 
witness, 

“How about Deacon Blodgett?” I whis- 
pered to Mr. Greer. “Have you done him 
any good? Do you hold to your theory of 
results in his case?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied Mr. Greer, man- 
fully. 

Nevertheless the thrust went home, for 
Deacon Blodgett was his thorn in the flesh. 
A man born with a selfish and tyrannical 
will is to be pitied, but a man who makes 
such a will his religion is to be both feared 
and resisted; and such was Deacon Blodgett. 
For years, he had nourished a quarrel grow- 
ing out of some old dispute between himself 
and Solomon Evans, Matt’s father; and his 
daughter’s love for Matt was, in his eyes, 
but the perversity of an unregenerate heart 
which must be brought into subjection by 
authority or by force. 

Matt came presently and sat down by Nan 
at the table. He was a strong young fellow, 
with a certain wide-awakeness of habit and 
an impatience of youthful energy in refresh- 
ing contrast to the usual dull plodding spirit 
of North Gore. My admiration was further 
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evoked by the fact that at a comparatively 
early age, twentyfive or thereabouts, he had 
poldly branched out from the paternal com- 
pass, and, alone and single-handed, had 
undertaken to make a living on an unoccu- 
pied farm known as the Rood place. This 
proceeding was looked upon as @ very doubt- 
ful experiment in North Gore, where it was 
the custom for sons to grow up and succeed 
to the tried and proved garments of their 
ancestors. 

Matt and Nan _ straightway became 
absorbed in each other and oblivious of the 
rest of the world. Mr. Greer retreated to his 
theological corner, and for a few moments 
there was peace. 

Mrs. Beals was my next visitor, and she 
brought with her an idea—a rare bird in 
North Gore. Mrs. Beals was President of 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, an inert 
organization which lay in a trance through- 
out most of the year, but which annually 
gave token of continued possession of the 
spark of life by a kind of spasmodic kick, 
projecting a couple of “pieced-up” quilts 
and a package of last year’s Sabbath-school 
question- books into the home of some 
Western missionary. 

“We've always quilted ’em in somebody’s 
settin’-room,” said Mrs. Beals; “but it 
makes a sight o’ work to whoever has it, and 
there ain’t room to set up but one to once. 
If we could take out that air long table out’n 
this room, we could set’em up both to once 
and do’em a sight easier. I s’pose you hain’t 
no objection, have ye, Miss Elliot?” 

Objections had long since ceased to be in 
my line, where any use of the library was 
concerned. Mrs. Beals went away beaming, 
with a sidewise glance at my two young 
doves at the reading-table. 

Mr. Greer came out of his corner and 
laughed with me over this new proof of the 
appreciation in which the people of North 
Gore held their library. 

“And I have another idea,” he said. “I 
am a firm believer in sociables. If you can 
get people to talk, you break up that state of 
stagnation which is worse than any positive 
evil. Now, I haven’t seen anything worthy 
of the name since I came to North Gore. 
You should have seen the parlor sociables 
that we had last winter. The older people 
sat in solemn rows around the edges of the 
room and looked uncomfortable, and the 
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younger people sneaked out into the kitchen 
and played kissing games. Ugh!” 

“Well, I have no doubt that the poor 
young things enjoyed it. Why should you 
be so cruel as to deprive them of even one 
of their few pleasures?” I said. 

“Because they can be taught to enjoy 
something better. Do you know any reason 
why people of ordinary intelligence, such as 
our people here, should be stricken dumb 
and find nothing to say to each other 
throughout an entire evening?” 

“ Paucity of ideas, I suppose.” 

“Then let us plant ideas,” said Mr. Greer. 

“They wouldn’t grow. The soil is too 
poor.” 

An audible snicker revealed to my inteili- 
gence the fact that Tommy Scott sat on the 
wood-box, dangling his legs and playing the 
part of interested listener. Tommy occupied 
the proud position of librarian’s assistant: 
his duties, according to his view of them, 
being chiefly to drum his heels against the 
wood-box and keep an eye and ear open to 
everything which went on within the library 
precincts. I had made a feeble effort to 


dispense with Tommy’s services and society, 
but had been admonished to the contrary by 


the inevitable comment: “ We always have 
had a librarian’s assistant.” In North Gore, 
departure from established precedent was 
reckoned the unpardonable sin. 

Mr. Greer turned sharply. 

“Tommy,” he said, “I don’t altogether 
agree with Miss Elliot in her remark about 
paucity of ideas. I think you have one. 
What is it? Speak out like a man.” 

Thus adjured, Tommy bashfully drew him- 
self into*a heap upon the wood-box, pursed 
his mouth into a circle like the orifice of 
a cannon, and explosively ejaculated: 

“Grub!” 

“What?” said Mr, Greer. 

“That’s the talk,” said Tommy, nodding 
his head knowingly. “North Gore folks 
likes to eat, they does. Tell ’em you're 
gon’ ter have a sociable, and there won’t 
nobody come but women. Tell ’em you’re 
gon’ ter have some vittles, and all the fel- 
lers ll come and bring their girls, and you'll 
have a crowd.” 

“Thomas,” said Mr. Greer, gravely, “you 
more than do justice to my faith in your 
sagacity. We made a mistake in not invit- 
ing you to our councils at the first.” 
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Tommy grinned and squirmed in ecstatic 
embarrassment, bunching up his shoulders 
and drawing in his neck like a toad when 
suddenly forced back upon its own conscious- 
ness. 

“There are others besides North Gore 
people who like to eat, Tommy. It is quite 
a usual practice among civilized people,” 
I remarked, casually. 

Mr. Greer gave me a severe look. 

“A very excellent practice it is, too, in 
some circumstances,” he said. “I propose 
that we have a lawn-party with refreshments 
in the evening after the quilting is over.” 

“ Where will you find a lawn?” I inquired, 
sarcastically. 

“There,” replied Mr. Greer, waving his 
hand toward the open door, through which 
was visible a somewhat extended level space, 
green in spots where the grubs had spared 
the grass-roots, elsewhere strayed over by 
running blackberry-vines and a few scraggy 
young pines, and bounded at one side by 
a long brush-heap redeemed from its ugliness 
by an overgrowth of wild woodbine. 

“You will have to be classed among those 
who, having eyes, see not,” observed Mr. 
Greer. “We will have the reading-table 
out there under—no, beside—the trees, and 
chairs for the people who are tired. The 
women will bring the supper when they 
come in the afternoon, and the men will 
come when they are through with their 
day’s work, and we will have the food 
spread out on the table and passed around 
by the young people. It will be the cool 
twilight; and you and I, Miss Elliot, will 
make it our business to see that the people 
talk.” ‘ 

“Tt is one thing to make plans, and quite 
another to carry them out—when they 
involve the human animal in North Gore,” 
I said, skeptically. 

“ Now, Miss Elliot, you aren’t going to turn 
wet blanket?” 

Mr. Greer treated me to a long-suffering 
look, and I straightway reproached myself. 
If to tell the truth was to make more obtru- 
sive the dreariness, the hopelessness of the 
work this devoted young man was doing, or 
trying to do, then I would prevaricate. 

“You know I must have my grumble first. 
After that, I’ll help you to the best of my 
ability ; and I have no doubt we shall havea 
delightful evening,” I said. 
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I was rewarded for my falsehood by seeing 
the instant relief which it brought. Mr, 
Greer caught at my prediction with that 
eagerness of self-deception which inheres in 
the resolutely optimistic temperament. 

After that, the planning went on smoothly, 
and we were just considering what form of 
entertainment would be best suited to the 
period after supper, when we were inter- 
rupted by a heavy step on the porch, and a 
dark shadow, as of some huge bulk, filling 
the doorway. Deacon Blodgett stood there, 
his thumbs hanging heavily in his pockets, 
frowning darkly on our two young lovers. 

Nan sprang up with a half-scream. Matt 
rose too and stood sturdily at her side, 
regarding his intended father-in-law with no 
loving looks. Blodgett looked past him and 
fixed a menacing gaze on Nan. 

“ve heerd what you’ve been up to,” he 
said, with slow ominous emphasis. “I fol- 
lered ye and found ye out. Now, you go 
home and you stay there.” 

Nan shrank tremblingly past him. Matt 
took his hat. 

“Going, Nan? Til walk along with you,” 
he said, with feigned carelessness; and he 
went, casting at Blodgett, as he passed him, 
a look of defiance which I expected to see 
answered by a blow. Blodgett let him go, 
but he followed him with a look which said: 
“T’m not done with you yet.” 

Then he came slowly and heavily up the 
room to my desk, and brought his huge fist 
down on its lid with a blow which shook the 
building. 

**You, ma’am, I hear you’ve been encour- 
agin’ my girl to disobey me. Don’t do it 
any more. Don’t do it any more!” he said, 
threateningly. 

Before I could speak, Mr. Greer stepped 
forward. 

“T wish you could be persuaded to think 
differently, Deacon Blodgett,” he said, sooth- 
ingly. “Why not let the love of the 
children heal this old difference between 
your families? You surely can have noth- 
ing against Matt personally, and he is well 
able to support a wife in comfort.” 

So much for masculine tact. 
Blodgett turned upon him roughly. 

“JT hain’t asked none o’ your interference 
in my family affairs,” he blurted out. 

Then Mr. Greer took another tack. 

“When you were young, Deacon Blod- 
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gett,” he said, gently, “you married a wife, 
and I have no doubt you were as happy as 
you could be. Don’t you remember it?” 

Blodgett stood glaring at him for a 
moment, then he turned with an angry 
snort and left the building. Tommy, who 
had maintained his position on the wood- 
box, agape with wonderment at this exciting 
scene, slipped down and followed him. 

Ten minutes later, Matt returned, out- 
wardly calm, but evidently strongly irritated. 

“T hoped I should find you here yet. I 
want to see you on partikiler business,” he 
said to Mr. Greer. 

He glanced at me doubtfully at first, then 
disposed of me with the remark: 

“T guess it ain’t no matter if Miss Elliot 
hears. She’s been a good friend to us all 
along. You see, it’s this way,” he went on: 
“Nan and I are gon’ ter git married. She’s 
willin’, and her mother’s willin’, and I guess 
I’m willin’, I ruther guess; and there ain’t 
nobody but what’s willin’ but that old— 
father of hers. And I say we’ve waited on 
his ugliness long enough. I’ve got my 
dander up, and I ain’t a-gon’ ter stand it no 
longer. I’d have took her away from there 


long ago, only she couldn’t quite make up 


her mind to it; but I guess she will, after 
this afternoon. I’m much obleeged to the 
old man for makin’ a row, ’cause it’s sorter 
brought matters to a head. Now, I’d ruther 
be married fair and open, like other folks; 
but if we ain’t let to be, why, we’ll have to 
take some other way, that’s all. And what 
I want to know is, will you marry us? 
Course we’d ruther have you, but old Blod- 
gett ’ll be tearin’, and he may make it hot 
for you; so, if you’d any ruther, we'll go 
out o’ town to git married.” 

Mr. Greer’s thin face flushed. These slight 
men are doubly sensitive to implied doubts 
of their manliness. 

“Matt,” he said, gravely, “did you take 
me for a coward?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Matt; “only, I 
didn’t know as you’d see it just as we did, 
and I don’t want to git you into no trouble.” 

“T think you are doing just right,” said 
Mr. Greer, heartily. “I should do the same 
thing in your place, and I will help you to 
the extent of my power.” 

Meanwhile, I had been struck by an idea. 
When I recovered from the shock, I said: 

“Matt, the ladies are going to have a 
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quilting here in the library, and we have 
planned « basket picnic and a lawn-party 
for old and young in the evening. Had you 
heard of it?” 

“No, I hadn’t,” replied Matt, with the 
natural impatience of one to whom picnics 
and parties are an impertinence, in view of 
the weightier matters demanding attention. 

“We have been trying to think of some 
little entertainment for the time after supper. 
How would you like to furnish entertain- 
ment by being married ?” 

The stroke fell with such force that for 
a moment my two auditors were stunned 
into speechlessness. Then Matt exclaimed 
in ringing tones: 

“Pil do it!” 

And for the second time that day, my 
unoffending desk suffered a resounding 
thwack. ' 

“T don’t see what’s the matter with Mis’ 
Blodgett, that she don’t come to help. Pass 
the thread, will ye, Mis’ Upham? I was 
there yis’day, and I ast her if she wan’t 
comin’, and she said she didn’t know but 
mebbe she should come along in the evenin’. 
She’s most gen’lly ready to do her part. 
You don’t s’pose she’s got miffed at nothin’, 
do ye?” 

“T kinder guess mebbe she’s feelin’ kinder 
bad erbout Nan,” said Mrs. Upham. “She 
always favored her havin’ Matt, ye know. 
I expect the deacon was pretty well riled 
when he found out they’d been meetin’ here 
right along, unbeknownst to him.” 

“T don’t see what they’ll do now,” said 
Mrs. Beals. “ Matt’s awful gritty. I don’t 
calc’late he’ll let it go on so for long. I 
s’pose he thought he could stan’ it, long’s 
he could see Nan here every day or so, 
I ruther guess Miss Elliot favored it some, 
leastways she didn’t hender it none.” 

“T don’t favor this meetin’ fellers on the 
sly. The Bible says children should obey 
their parents, and it don’t make no excep- 
tions,” said Mrs. Upham, austerely, glancing 
toward her two meek elderly daughters, who 
were apparently anticipating the heavenly 
condition in which “‘ they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage.” 

Mrs. Upham was a consistent woman, 
Her daughters had never been allowed to 
escape from the maternal surveillance long 
enough to indulge in the stolen pleasure of 
“meetin’ fellers on the sly.” “I always 
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know where my girls are,” had been her 
constant boast. Therefore she had also been 
obliged to know where they were not, and 
to see the matrimonial net still pass them by 
ungathered. This was a trial; for had she 
not, all their lives, been preparing for the 
event of their marriage? The Upham girls 
had chests full of quilts laid away and 
waiting. Quilting and waiting, waiting and 
quilting: this had been the history of their 
later lives. Presently the quilting would be 
quietly abandoned, and then it would be 
only waiting, while every year they would 
grow lanker and meeker and more sensitive 
to the open and the unexpressed disdain by 
which women are punished for the sin of 
willful or enforced virginity. 

It should be set down to the credit of 
womankind that lingual dexterity is not 
incompatible with manual accomplishment. 
In good time, the quilts were finished, taken 
from the frames, and held up for inspection. 

“T call them erbout as harnsome quilts as 
we ever made. Them squares o’ Turkey-red 
you give, Miss Elliot, du set ’em off wonder- 
ful,”’ said Mrs. Beals. 

“We hain’t gen’lly had much Turkey-red. 
It costs ruther more, and most of our folks 
think common print’s good enough for them,” 
remarked Mrs. Upham, disapprovingly. 

“T expect them quilts ’ll be a sight o’ 
comfort to that air missionary’s wife. "Tain’t 
likely she has much to show to comp’ny 
when they come,” Mrs. Beals went on. 

“T don’t cale’late they have much comp’ny 
’ceptin’ Injuns and sech,” said Mrs. Upham. 

“Massy me! I hope they won’t let them 
gita holt on’em. Ishould hate most awfully 
to haf to think o’ them quilts bein’ used to 
wrap up little naked Injun babies in,” said 
Mrs. Beals. 

The evening guests were: beginning to 
arrive by this time: farmers, weary with 
their day’s work and wearing an air of 
unwilling martyrdom; “fellers” with girls, 
“fellers” without girls, and girls without 
“fellers”—the first class complacent, the 
second wistful, the third airily unconscious ; 
a slight sprinkling of children, and a baby 
in long clothes, which last was a spectacle 
rare in North Gore. This was an unfort- 
unate condition of things for the haby, since 
he was therefore obliged to be the vicarious 
bearer of all the hugs, kisses, and exclama- 
tions usually educed by specimens of his 
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kind, which he very properly resented by 
howling and kicking with all his infantile 
might, whenever a lull in the proceedings 
gave him an opportunity. 

Mr. Greer came early, and I perceived a 
subdued nervousness beneath the air of 
ministerial sociability which he had assumed 
as appropriate to the occasion. I myself 
had felt some anxiety as to the success of 
our proposed drama. Deacon Blodgett, | 
knew, never countenanced social gatherings 
of any sort; but the perversity of circum- 
stances is proverbial, and, in case he should 
be present, it was extremely probable that 
he would insist on becoming an actor, and 
would create for himself a part not set down 
in the programme. Matt, with his “dander 
up,” was not one who would bear trifling; 
and there might be blood shed, for atght I 
knew. 

It was plain that Tommy Scott had been 
wise in his judgment of the North Gore 
susceptibility to the allurements of “ vittles.” 
The limbering of jaws was attended by such 
a loosening of tongues that Mr. Greer and I, 
who had prepared ourselves to introduce and 
carry on conversations of an improving 
nature, were overwhelmed and sank into 
obscurity. Instead of feeling himself injured 
by this reversal of his plans, Mr. Greer 
actually rejoiced in it. 

“Tsn’t it good to-see them enjoying them- 
selves so well?” he whispered to me. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I see now why you 
have failed hitherto in your efforts to pro- 
mote sociability among the people. To get 
anything out of them, you must first put 
something into them.” 

The supper was finally disposed of, and 
the fragments thriftily gathered into baskets. 
The farmers were already beginning to nod; 
the young people were projecting “ Copen- 
hagen” and “ Needle’s Eye,” and the baby, 
who had been enjoying a season of compara- 
tive immunity from persecution, again became 
the centre of attraction among the women. 

“T declare for ’tp I do wish some o’ the 
rest on ye’d git married and have a baby,” 
said the young mother, in some impatience, 
yet not unconscious of the distinction accru- 
ing to herself as the mother of the unique 
infant. 

“There ain’t none on us likely to, ’less 
it’s Nan Blodgett,” said Mrs. Beals. “My 
sakes!” she added, “if there she ain’t 
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a-comin’ now, a-ridin’ with Matt Evans, and 
her mother with ’em!” 

“Well, I never! I should like to know 
how Matt ever had the face to go there and 
git her, or how her father happened to let 
her go with him. And I should think Mis’ 
Blodgett might have come to help, if she 
could git away at all,” said Mrs. Upham. 

“Do look at that dress Nan’s got on,” 
whispered Mrs. Beals. “I do believe she’s 
got her mother’s weddin’ muslin made over. 
Looks nice as a new dress, don’t it?” 

“Too nice to wear here, I should say,” 
sniffed Mrs. Upham. “ Like’s not, she’ll git 
it soiled or tore in some o’ their rough 
games. Why, that dress is good enough to 
wear to meetin’.” 

“Matt looks pretty spruce too,” Mrs. Beals 
went on; Mrs. Upham sniffed again. 

Nan and Matt passed through the crowd 
and entered the library, where Mr. Greer 
and I awaited them. Nan was pale, but her 
usual subdued downtrodden look — given 


Mr. Greer. 
“Yes, sir,” 


me] ee! t stop if he Joos 
with a sudden flash in her eyes. 

“Did he know that you were coming 
here ?” 

“No. Iwent’cross lois through the woods 
to take home some sewin’ ma’d been doin’ 
for old Joe Squiers. I changed my dress in 
the sugar-house in the woods, and ma slipped 
out the back door, and Matt met us at the 
cross-roads. She’s goin’ to bring the rest 0’ 
my things to me to-morrow. I ain’t goin’ 
home any more.” 

The worm had turned at last. 

“Yes, ye be—goin’ home ’long o’ me,” 
said Matt, facetiously; and Nan blushed, 
as was proper. 

Mr. Greer stood in the porch and called 
for silence. 

“Will you please bring your chairs near 
the steps?” he said. ‘“ We don’t intend to 
let you go home without giving you some- 
thing more than a supper. You have that 
every night. We have arranged a ceremony 
in which you will all be interested.” 
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There was a clattering of chairs and much 
subdued giggling and low talk among the 
young people. 

Then Matt and Nan came out of the 
library and stood before the minister. 

“Massy me! He’s gon’ ter marry em!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Beals, in a shrieking whisper. 

The crowd hushed itself and sat staring 
with mouths agape. Mr. Greer glanced 
up the road, then fairly galloped through the 
marriage ceremony. 

The last word was said. The audience 
loosened their hold on silence and swarmed 
around the young couple with buzzing 
clamor. Matt broke away from them, 
brought his horse to the door, and proudly 
helped in his bride. Up the road, I dis- 
cerned a cloud of dust traveling toward us 
at cyclone speed. It was Deacon Blodgett 
coming to forbid the banns. 

Matt sprang into the buggy. 

“You’re too late!” he cried, exultantly, 
and then he waved his hand and drove away. 

One does not —" to take part in a 


it toa aaeunens of the drama 
respect for paternal authority. 
Deacon Blodgett was the most 

; and, while 


line of recompense for his defeat. Mani- 
festly the circumstances required that Mr. 
Greer and I should be offered up as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and we therefore received 
an intimation that our resignations would 
be accepted. 

“T am sorry that they make it necessary 
for me to go,” said Mr. Greer, regretfully. 
“T had hoped to do a good work here and 
to live to see some fruits of my work.” 

“You would have died of old age first. I 
consider it a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence that you are prevented from burying 
your talents in a napkin any longer,” I 
answered. 

“You do not regret our part in the affair, 
then ?” 

“Not in the least,” I said, emphatically. 

“You think Nan did right in marrying?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then let us go and do likewise.” 

“Amen.” 
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decorated for the holiday trade, The 

villagers stared through the small 
window-panes at the unwonted display. 
Sausages hung in graceful festoons. Cakes 
of snowy lard leaned against a background 
of glossy spruce. Even the country-knit 
mittens, in their ugly plaids and woful grays, 
were arranged in a pyramid, with a tiny 
scarlet pair at the apex. The candy-jars 
were no longer dingy and were freshly filled 
with home-made molasses-drops, while, on 
the blue-edged pie-plates, was piled taffy 
of many kinds. 

Inside the store, the change was still more 
wonderful. The shelves, burdened with 
home-made preserves, were bordered with 
evergreen. A tray of inviting patty-pans 
and ginger-snaps usurped the place of the 
time-honored assortment of reels, buttons, 
and yellowing pieces of tape, which had 
formerly graced the one show-case of the 
establishment. Another innovation was the 
chair behind the counter—the pork-barrel 
had done service there for many years, 
Lastly, who should be in the place of the 
late proprietor—the fat wheezy Widow 
Smith—but Bettine Blaisot! She it was 
who had hired the store on the widow’s 
decease, and she it was who nervously awaited 
her first customer, for the shutters were but 
just taken down. 

Such a loving earnest face she had, with 
its tender dark eyes—they could flash fire, 
if occasion were given, though; wavy black 
hair, carefully plaited, yet somehow the love- 
locks would steal out; and oh! such red 
pouting lips, that told both of sweetness and 
firmness. Small of stature, but, like most of 
her country-women, dressed to perfection— 
the plain black gown with its white-bibbed 
apron, the scarlet kerchief knotted at her 
neck, the trim slippered feet! 

Well, what if those feet were rosetted with 
ribbon? It had cost but a trifle, and it is 
not to everyone that the Blessed Mary has 
given her gift of the small foot. Just then, 
the pretty slippers patted the floor impa- 
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tiently, and an anxious look crossed the 
bright face, for the venture was a serious 
one, with much depending on it. 

It was for Jacques’s sake she had given up 
so much, For was not Victor waiting for 
her to name the day? The dear handsome 
Victor! Had not his father at last consented 
to the match—though surely he had objected 
loudly until Bettine’s god-mother died and 
left her a dowry. Not a large sum, to be 
sure; but it was ready money, and the stern 
parent relented. Still Bettine, with all her 
love for Victor, was puzzled. She had 
besought the Blessed Virgin to aid her when 
troubles had so oppressed her—when the 
worthless father was brought home dead, and 
Jacques was so helpless, and Victor’s father 
so obdurate ! 

Her answer had come very soon to her| 
Victor had his father’s consent, but Bettine 
looked further, 

Was not her first duty to Jacques? She 
thought so. With her little fortune, she 
bought, the business and set bravely to work. 

Heé-skill in cookery was well known, and 
with it she determined to win health and 
education for Jacques. His case was not 
hopeless—so a city physician had said. He 
should be sent to the great hospital in Hali- 
fax, when the money should come in. He 
should never be a charity patient. And then 
Jacques was to have the best instruction in 
drawing ; for was he not a born artist? 

After that, if Victor should be single, then 
she would see him! 

“Till then, not at all,” she said, imperi- 
ously; “for I do truly love you, Victor, so 
that you might tempt me from the path of 
duty. Perhaps it will be the better if you 
seek another bride—one with a larger 
dowry.” 

Then her tender heart reproached her for 
the look that crossed his handsome face, and, 
in her excitable way, she flung her arms 
around his neck and kissed him many times, 
and, after he had gone, she flung herself 
on the floor and sobbed bitterly. When 
Jacques’s feeble voice called her, she almost 
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gayly unfolded her plans to him. The room 
was dark, else her face would have been a 
tell-tale. So it had come to pass that she 
had put aside love for duty. 

A garland of gay paper flowers swayed 
in the draught. The first customer entered ! 
A good one, too, for the sturdy farmer had 
admired her pluck, purchased a liberal 
amount of her taffy, and left a weekly order 
for loaves of bread until “she” should be 
around again; for “she,” like many of the 
wives in the district, was “clean tuckered 
out,” and heip was not to be had. 

The farmer shook his head as he went 
out, and thought: 

“That shiftless Blaisot’s daughter! She 
must be like her mother; he didn’t know 
enough to go in when it snowed, but got 
frozen stiff in his own yard !” 

In the kitchen behind the store, there was 
ajubilee. Bettine was kneeling by a couch 
on which lay the little Jacques, dearer to 
her than aught in the world, until she had 
met Victor. The room was quite bare—the 
invalid’s couch, a white table, a shining 
black stove with a crackling fire: not much 
more, but all so spotlessly clean. The only 
disorder was from Jacques’s work. Clippings 
of bright tissue-paper lay about, for he was 
making more garlands—roses, sweet-peas, 
snowballs. The thin fingers were very dex- 
terous. 

“The good God has helped us, Jacques. 
You shall have lessons in drawing—they 
shall be your share! M’ssieu Smith will 
take our bread, day by day—thai will not be 
less than half a dollar, and the whole dollar 
will come! Little Jacques, little Jacques, 
what should I do without you?” 

“ Dear Bettine !” faltered the lad, wincing 
with pain, “I it is who am of no use—it is I 
who stand between Victor and you! If I 
could but stop living when the agony is 
great, then I could be at peace.” 

“Jacques! little Jacques!” pleaded the 
sister, “it is for you to live, for you to 
become famous. There shall yet be a 
Blaisot who will be celebrated! I love to 
think I shall have helped to make him so! 
As for Victor, we are young—” 

Tingle! tingle! went the shop-bell. Ina 
trice, a business-like young woman was dis- 
pensing her wares and soliciting orders in 
her pretty English. 

Bettine soon carried on a brisk business, 
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for she was both energetic and obliging. 
Each possible cent was laid by for the end 
in view. 
smoke arose from the kitchen chimney—the 
show-case was replenished with crullers or 
crisp seed-cakes before the sun was well up 
Home-made pies were added to the stock, 
Bettine found time at night forthem. And 
bread! The sainted Mary alone knows by: 
what miracle those light loaves, both brown 
and white, were achieved. - Nor was Jacques 
ever neglected—Jacques first always, then 
customers or cooking. . Beyond doubt, she 
was doing well. A snug sum was laid by. 
Jacques did his share also, and found a 
market for his work in the city—drawings on 
birch-bark, delicate paintings on Easter eggs. 
His paint-box was one of the first purchases, 
and it proved a good investment, for it gave 
the lad congenial occupation and a sense of 
helping in the earning. 

At last, the time came! There was enough 
for Jacques to go to the hospital. Bettine 
took him to Halifax at once, gave him in 
charge of the cheery-faced matron, and hur- 
ried back to her shop. 

How desolate it all was, without Jacques! 
Each kindly inquiry for the lad brought 
tears of longing to her brown eyes. Jacques 
was all she had now, for Victor had been 
gone a full year, at work on the new railr-ad, 
and no word came from him. She heard 
that he had quarreled with his father. 
However this might be, Le Blane, Sr., never 
came near her shop and passed her coldly on 
the street. 

A godsend came at last. One blustery 
winter ‘night, she found a little old woman 
on her door-step. She took her in for the 
night, but in the morning she could not let 
her go. It was so terrible to be alone. The 
old woman was deaf and very peculiar. Her 
black eyes followed Bettine with an implor- 
ing look. Bettine sometimes fancied that 
the eyes were like Victor’s, but she put that 
thought steadfastly from her. She had 
found, at least, what her strong self-sacrific- 
ing nature needed—something to care for. 

It was nearly a year since Jacques had 

gone. He would be at home in cherry-time. 
He would go to the féte without a crutch. 
3ettine would go with him, but ah! with 
such a heavy heart. This had once been 
her feast of betrothal, as it would be to 
many of the maids this year. 


Long before dawn, a thin curl of , 
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Jacques came—the féte came! Bettine 
took her two charges to the merry-making. 
Jacques was so well and strong! Her heart 
thrilled with pride as she looked at him, 
She had arrayed the old lady most carefully 
for the féte, but behold! what a sight was 
she now! Her cap all awry, her white hair 
floating wildly about, as she broke right 
through the dance and fell into the arms of 
no less a personage than Victor’s father ! 
Truly, French people love a scene, and 
the reunion of mother and son was much 
enjoyed. It. was an odd story: The old 
lady had a strong desire to see her eldest son 
once more. Notwithstanding her infirmity, 
she had traveled safely alone from Upper 

















































































THERE all is waste and wild and dark and drear, 
The deepest silence—still in death ; 

No flying wing, no winding call—the ear 

Hears not the slightest breath. 













All, all is wild; no sunshine falls. Alone, 
The very mountains seem to sleep. 

No pine-trees rock in wavy breeze. No moan 

Comes from that silence of the deep. 




















From Tycho’s broad chaotic waste, to where 
Gassendi’s crater spreads, 

There lurid darksome mountains catch the glare 

Eternal o’er their heads. 























WHEN at the twilight hour the children, weary 

With playing all the day, came in, her cheery 

And loving voice made sleep and rest the 
sweeter ; 

Her kiss closed fast the eyes, and never fleeter 

To human heart came joy in truth or seeming 

Than thus to them came peace and sweetest 
dreaming, 

Before Dorinda died. 















































And I, too, came to “mamma” with my sorrow, 
My care and pain, my worry for the morrow; 
And with her tender hand my brow caressing 
She made each heart-ache seem God’s truest 
blessing, 
And disappointments, as they drew us nearer, 
But served to make His goodness to me clearer, 
Before Dorinda died. 
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Canada until nearly at her destination, when 
her money had been stolen. She had 
attempted to walk the remaining distance, 
and was perishing of exposure when Bettine 
found her. The shock and exertion had 
unsettled her mind, but the sight of the 
dearly-loved son had restored it to her. 
There could be but one ending to such a 
romance. Victor was summoned home, 


And, of all the gay assemblies, none was 
blither than that on Bettine’s wedding-day, 
when the handsome young couple led the 
measure, a devoted son was the partner of 
his aged mother, and happy Jacques, with 
visions of countless drawing-lessons ahead, 
led out the wife of the first customer. 


Where are the souls that once those vales did fill— 
That poured their hearts above 

Once gushing stream, now dried-up wasted rill, 

Once music soft as love? 


Oh, that deserted world above, who knows 
What hand hath made it so? 


What epic strain could sweep in song its woes, 
Divine what cause hath Jaid it low? 





Oh! nay, ’tis not for human art to soar 
That vast chaotic deep. 

When time and place and art shall be no more, 
’Twill rouse from mystic sleep. 


SMITH. 


The children never came to me for loving; 

Their restlessness ne’er needed then reproving. 

Their eyes were never raised in piteous Jonging 

Up into mine, the while sad thoughts were 
thronging 

Too swiftly e’en for smiles that mix with sighing. 

There was no life-long pain, no heart-wrung 
crying, 

Before Dorinda died. 





Oh, God! that I had known before she left me 
What life would be when thus Thou hadst bereft 
me! 


Perhaps some tender word had then been spoken 
That now she ne’er may hear; some greater token 
Of love had then been given, and I then, blinder 
To little failings, mayhap had been kinder, 

Before Dorinda died. 
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7 3 IV. 
®.HATEVER detrac- 
, tions fair Gladys’s 

unquestioned love- 
liness may have 
suffered at the 
hands of envious 
mediocrity, in the 
eyes of two per- 
sons at least she 
was “a phantom 
of delight.” 

At first, while the loneliness of her new 
condition and the shadow of her recent 
bereavement were heavy on her, the girl was 
silent and distraught. She would sit list- 
lessly at the window, her hands idly crossed 
in her lap, her grand dark eyes full of a 
vague trouble that it seemed heartless to dis- 


turb. Procter and the parson indeed strove 
to rouse her from this apathy, but only with 


partial success. Her frail sensitive temper- 
ament had suffered a cruel shock, and in 
such rude ways as were at their command 
they endeavored to divert her from the 
ghastly tragedy that occupied all herthoughts, 
the memory of which would often fill her 
eyes with sudden tears. 

Desperate at the sight of a grief he could 
not mitigate and which he could only 
vaguely understand, poor Ridge flew to his 
widowed mother and confided his distresses. 
“You go over thar to the parson’s, mother,” 
he said, suddenly, one afternoon, “and jest 
see what you kin do natchally to help out 
thet pore young woman. She’s the loveliest 
creetur you jest ever laid yer two eyes on, 
and, ef anyone on earth kin do it, I reckon 
you kin fetch her. Stay as long as you want 
to—live thar, ef you have a mind; but don’t 
quit natchally until you git her to take an 
interest in things again. It ’most breaks my 
heart to see her every day so quiet and white. 
And, ef you meet with unly moderate success, 
mother,” said the crafty Ridge, not omitting 
to add a tempting douceur to the claims of 
relationship, “I don’t reckon it'll be very 





long before you’ll be wearin’ thet royal Irish 
poplin you was wantin’ last Christmas.” 

Mrs. Procter, a motherly but aging woman, 
in whose hard face the woes and trials of 
her early marital experience were plainly 
recorded, dried her hands on her apron and 
stared blankly at Ridgewood at this abrupt 
request. 

“Ye’re not goin’ to say thet that young 
ward of the parson’s is captivatin’ you too, 
my son?” she exclaimed, sitting down in a 
neighboring chair and breathing short and 
quick at the sudden suggestion. “Land of 
love! Ridgewood, thet young creetur hez 
got San Angelo clean bewitched!” 

Ridgewood stood in the open doorway 
of the cottage, abstractedly watching the 
soaring evolutions of a distant buzzard, and 
prudently refrained from replying. 

Howbeit, Mrs. Procter, after one or two 
more exclamations of apoplectic astonish- 
ment, made a hasty toilet, kissed her only 
son, and went over to spend the day at the 
parson’s cottage. Mr. Ridge Procter spent 
the morning and afternoon about the house, 
consumed by a nervous and overmastering 
anxiety. He cleaned his rifle and six- 
shooters with such careful and painstaking 
exactitude, bending over lock and barrel 
with so gloomy and woe-begone a counte- 
nance, that a chance visitor, Mr. Hides Nail, 
went down to the Blue Front with a positive 
conviction that he was contemplating sui- 
cide, and so announced the fact to appreci- 
ative listeners over the genial bar. Several 
hours still remaining before his mother’s 
return, Ridge went out to the stable and 
spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
grooming and apostrophizing a long-legged 
and narrow-chested bay gelding of which he 
was very fond, and to which he had given 
the name of “Consumptive Bob” in derision 
of his grotesque exterior. 

Ridge had a habit of confiding his troubles 
and triumphs to his horse, and, whenever 
anything particularly vexed him, he usually 
repaired to Bob’s stall and argued the quest- 
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ion with him, rubbing him down energet- 
ically the while until his sleek coat shone 
like a bottle. Consumptive Bob, indeed, had 
the respect and esteem of the town of San 
Angelo. His was an exceptional record for 
speed and endurance. He had won several 
famous scrub-races; he was good-gaited, 
sure-footed, and thorough-going, and it was 
generally agreed that, mounted on Bob, any 
good rider could show his pursuer a very 
clean pair of heels. And, for the matter of 
Ridge’s confidences, there was this to be said: 
no one could accuse Bob of ever having 
disclosed any of the numerous secrets his 
master had entrusted to him. He had 
witnessed —stoically enough, it must be 
confessed—his efforts to overcome his intem- 
perate habits, and indeed had the honor of 
being the first party to whom Mr. Procter 
communicated his high resolve. “Bob,” 
said Ridge, one sunny afternoon after the 
fair Gladys’s mysterious adveat, putting an 
extra measure of corn in his manger and 
looking in on him affectionately as he stood 
in his stall, “I reckon I’ll quit goin’ down 
to the Blue Front hereafter; what’s your 
opinion ?” 

Bob, who had gone gratefully to work 
upon the corn, stamped his feet and snorted 
incredulously, as if to pooh-pooh the sug- 


gestion. “Fact!” said Ridge, “old hoss! I 
mean it. Ye see, Bob, I reckon she don’t 


take kindly to liquor, although she don’t 
express herself on the subject.” 

That was the first intimation that Bob 
had of any rival in his master’s affections 
except Mrs. Procter, and it must be said 
that he bore it with cheerful equine philoso- 
phy. Ridge could not see, from his custom- 
ary stolid demeanor, that the intelligence 
made any impression on him, as indeed it 
probably didn’t. 

This afternoon, however, it seemed that 
another competitor had come upon the 
scene, in reference to whose claims Bob was 
by no means apathetic. Mr. Procter went 
to a neighboring door of the stable and 
with great solicitude led out a beautiful and 
lightly stepping white filly that whinnied 
and pranced at the end of a long lariat of 
closely plaited horse-hair. After surveying 
her graceful proportions admiringly for some 
moments, Mr. Procter again repaired to her 
stable and produced a beautifully mounted 
side-saddle and bridle, which he proceeded 
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to array upon her with every evidence of 
approval. Bob stood all this without much 
complaint; but, when his master dodged 
into the stall again and presently appeared 
with his lower limbs hidden by a woman’s 
skirt, he evidently thought the time had 
come for him to enter a very definite protest, 

Accordingly he devoted the balance of the 
afternoon to kicking the door of his stall to 
pieces, while his master, mounted girl-fash- 
ion upon the white filly, with the long skirt 
trailing from the saddle-horn, put her through 
a series of gymnastics and equine evolutions 
until Bob was willing to believe the gentle- 
man had certainly lost his mind. He could 
not clearly comprehend just what was going 
forward, but realized in some dumb way that 
he was being superseded, and was wildly 
jealous in consequence. Seeing the desper- 
ate straits to which his passion had driven 
him, Mr. Procter, after the day’s rehearsal 


was over, entered Bob’s stall with a horse- ” 


whip and endeavored, man-like, to convince 
him, with the usual forcible logic, of the 
futility of all equine remonstrance; after 
which, he was suddenly visited with a reyul- 
sion of feeling, patted the animal affection- 
ately, and returned to the house. 

His mother, somewhat flushed of face and 
short-breathed with her walk to the parson’s, 
was standing in the doorway of the cottage. 

“Oh, there you are, Ridge!” she said, as 
her son eagerly strode through the gate and 
up the narrow path to the cottage. “ Well, 
I’ve seen thet young critter you set sech 
store by, and it don’t seem to me noways 
strange thet she should be quiet and scared 
and take on occasionally. Lord love ye, my 
boy, do you realize thet thet brother o’ hers, 
thet Ballinger Joe killed, was all there was 
in the world to her, and, now thet he’s gone, 
she hez no one in the world to turn to? 
Think o’ bein’ left in thet fix,” said the 
compassionate Mrs. Procter, “ and only fifteen 
years old at thet! I’m a lorn widder,” she 
whimpered, “but I reckon I hev somethin’ 
to be thankful fur.” She wiped her eyes 
suddenly on a corner of her apron. “My 
Lordy!” she said at last, “we did hev a 
terrible weepin’ afternoon between us, and 
onct I did think, what with our goin’s-on, the 
parson too would certinly jine in. I ketched 
him once complainin’ about the smoke gittin’ 
inter his eyé¥ from the chimbley. It was 
pretty wet weather,” Mrs. Procter continued, 
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gazing out the window in tearful remi- 
niscence; “but I thought of you, Ridge, 
and I rastled with the situation and fit the 
parson at every pint. It was like argifyin’ 
with a mule some of the time, fur Binks is 
as truly sot in his ways as any blacksmith’s 
anvil I ever see, and I smelled a mouse afore 
I got through with him; but the upshot of 
it all was, thet I up and told him he warn’t 
noway fit to take care of a young woman, 
and so she’s a-comin’ here Monday, to live 
with me.” 

Ridge Procter sprang up from the chair 
in which he sat, and embraced his mother 
in a transport of joy. 

“T knowed it, mother! 
fix it!” he said, exultingly. 

“Tt was pretty hard work, though, you 
rascal,” replied Mrs. Procter, submitting very 
placidly to Ridgewood’s endearments. “ But 
I thought of thet Irish poplin down thar at 

‘ Bustim’s dry-goods store, and I natchally 
done my best. But, now thet it’s settled,” 


I knowed ye’d 


she concluded, stealing a glance at her son 
out of the corner of her eye, “I reckon it’s 
best to warn ye thet you’ve got a pretty 
active rival and must mind yer p’s and q’s. 


It’s a dead secret! Do ye reckon, Ridge, 
thet it’s one thet you could keep?” 

Ridge was confident. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Procter, slowly, “thet 
young thing allowed to me this afternoon, 
when she was took pretty bad with her cir- 
cumstances, thet the parson hed said he was 
willin’ to make a minister’s wife of her 
whenever she felt like sayin’ the word. And 
she a child of fifteen! Did you ever hear 
the equal of thet ?” 

So, to the infinite delight of Ridge, the 
reluctant’ regret of the parson, and the 
apparent relief of the girl herself, Miss 
Gladys Marlowe was duly installed as the 
guest of Mrs. Procter. It did not detract 
from the young lady’s fascinations, in her 
admirer’s eyes, to learn later, among other 
confidences, that her father had been an 
English actor of acknowledged abilities 
which he had dissipated in drink, that her 
brother’s tastes had also been entirely in 
the direction of the stageyand that she her- 
.self, in view of her surroundings, had cher- 
ished histrionic aspirations. Mr. Procter 
only realized that she was undeniably beau- 
tiful, that she had an exquisitely’ modulated 
voice which showed evident signs of culti- 
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vation, and that, when she chose to lift this 
voice amid her lonely surroundings, it seemed 
that the very mocking-birds among the live- 
oaks stopped to envy and to listen, And 
indeed it cannot be said that the young girl 
had in any degree suffered from her theat- 
rical proclivities. Gladys was a good girl, 
if not the peri or paragon Mr. Procter 
thought her, and, in spite of a tendency to 
thoughtful silences, a very cheerful and 
mirth-provoking young woman for the most 
part. 

It was the earnest wish of Ridge to divert 
and amuse her, and in the parson he had a 
very sincere coadjutor. Now that Gladys 
had passed from under the shelter of his own 
roof, he was a frequent visitor at the Procter 
cottage. The fact that he was an evident 
rival in Miss Marlowe’s affections had not 
apparently affected the intimacy of the two 
men, Every day or two, the parson rode 
over, mounted on General, and Ridge and 
Gladys never seemed to weary of watching 
the tricks and accomplishments of that intel- 
ligent animal; for Binks was a most intrepid 
horseman, and had trained his horse to fol- 
low him like a dog, to trot to his side in 
answer to his whistle, and in other ways to 
excite the admiration of the average spec- 
tator. 

At the very beginning of their strange 
acquaintance, Miss Marlowe had evidenced 
a lively interest in equestrianism. So that, 
when one day Ridge disclosed the secret 
motive of the stable-rehearsals with which 
the reader is already familiar, and rode 
proudly down to the cottage, mounted upon 
Bob and leading in leash the white filly 
fully saddled and caparisoned, the surprised 
and delighted Gladys could scarcely restrain 
her enthusiasm. 

“Why, mercy on me! Ridge, how good 
of you! I never dreamed of such a thing!” 
exclaimed the delighted girl, when Mr. 
Procter had rather awkwardly gotien through 
with his little speech of presentation. 

Ridge looked at her. There were twin 
roses in her lovely cheeks. She was standing 
in the little door-yard of the cottage, dressed 
in a blue plush dress, very stylish and close- 
fitting. The declining sun threw long shafts 
of light over the hill-top behind the house, 
that lingered in her bright-brown hair. It 
was a singular feature of her tresses that, 
while the locks that clustered on her ivory 
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brow were uniformly dark, in sunlight they 
took on an auburn tint, and at the back, just 
where they twisted in a heavy coil, they were 
of that rich hue which poets and other 
dreamers have agreed to call Titian. 

Ridge sighed as his caressing eyes ran over 
the picture she presented. 

“T brought this white filly over to-night, 
dearest,” he said, “because I want you to 
try her; she’s better than Bob, both in speed 
and training. The boys won’t believe it, but 
she beat him clean, the other night, in a 
moonlight canter of two miles, over at Paint 
Rock. Bob ain’t been hisself since,” he 
said, affectionately, stroking the gelding’s 
neck, who lowered his ears maliciously as if 
appreciating his humiliation. 

So it came about that most of the young 
girl’s leisure hours were passed in the young 
man’s society, in cantering over the Texan 
hills. Sometimes the parson accompanied 
them in these equestrian rambles, mounted 
on his own gallant bay. Gladys grew to be 
a very accomplished rider, and vied with 
them in many daring feats. If she could 
not, at full speed, lean from the saddle and 
pick up a sombrero or silver dollar from the 
ground, or put three out of five bullets in 
a tree the thickness of a man’s wrist, she 
was certainly very much at home in the 
saddle, and would ride neck and neck with 
either escort, holding hands and cheering on 
her pony with courage and delight. ‘“ Lady 
Withers” was the name with which Ridge 
had christened the white filly, and she 
proved to be a very fleet and docile animal. 

By degrees, Miss Marlowe laid aside her 
melancholy and seemed to grow accustomed 
to her surroundings, and only when there 


was any new outbreak on the part of Bal-: 


linger Joe did she make any allusion to her 
recent bereavement. At such times, how- 
ever, the girl became violently aroused, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven on 
the destroyer of her brother, and indeed 
showing such violent hysterical excitement 
as nearly to frighten the two men. Parson 
Binks seemed to be greatly agitated by these 
outbreaks from Gladys, and always did his 
utmost to soothe her. He even went so far 
as to advise Ridge to avoid the stage-road 
in their afternoon rides, so as not to 
intrude the subject unnecessarily upon her 
mind. 

Meanwhile, with greater or less frequency, 
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Ballinger Joe pursued his depredations, 


Sometimes, for months at a time, the stages 
were unmolested. The drivers, thrown off 
their guard by this unaccustomed immunity, 
would just be congratulating themselves that 
the notorious highwayman had quitted the 
road, when suddenly they were held up by 
a single dark-bearded and long-locked man, 
and the valuable contents of the boot 
appropriated. It seemed as if there were 
a fatality about these robberies; for, when- 
ever the treasure carried was unusually 
heavy, it was morally certain the stage 
would be stopped. At such times, a spas- 
modic frontier vengeance would display itself. 
Mounted parties were made up and the 
surrounding country was scoured in search 


of the desperado, but without success. No - 


trace or sign of the fugitive was ever found. 
He had, it seemed, vanished utterly. In 
these improvised skirmish-parties, Ridge and 
the parson always cheerfully joined, and, 
provided Gladys learned of it, as she was 
almost certain to do in spite of their pre- 
cautions, she never failed to ply them eagerly 
with questions on their return. 

So, almost unconsciously absorbed in their 
occupations and simple pastimes, two years 
sped by at San Angelo; and the young girl, 
who had come so strangely into the lives of 
both men, had developed, with the active 
healthful life in the free hills and woods, 
into a beautiful and athletic young woman. 

It chanced, one day in the early spring, 
that Ridgewood had occasion to go to Bal- 
linger on a slight business errand, and the 
trip was discussed with some nervousness 
and solicitude by Gladys and Mrs. Procter. 
The old lady had learned that considerable 
money in silver. was going down on the same 
coach, and she had a presentiment amount- 
ing to absolute conviction that Ballinger Joe 
would be on hand to meet it. 

“Gloriful sakes!” she exclaimed, pushing 
her spectacles up on her wrinkled forehead, 
the evening previous, and patting both sides 
of her lap with tremulous fingers. “Of all 
times on airth, Ridge, fur ye to choose the 
identical date fur travelin’ when treasure is 
goin’! Ye’ll be held up as sure as eggs, and 
I'll be left childless !” 

“Nonsense, mother!” said the apathetic 
Mr. Procter, from his side of the fire-place, 
glancing at Gladys. “Supposin’ we are; 
there won’t no harm come of it. Joe gener’ly 
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manages to git all the coach kerries, without 
pioodshed. The passengers are safe enough, 
ef they’ll only set quiet!” 

“And do you propose to do that?” inquired 
Miss Marlowe, eying the lazy figure of Ridge 
with some surprise. “It seems to me that 
no man with any spark of manliness will do 
that! My poor brother Chris—” 

“That’s the usual custom in these parts,” 
Ridge broke in, a little sheepishly, but 
dreading the allusion to her deceased rela- 
tive. ‘“ Yesee, Gladys, when a road-agint’s 
got the drop on ye, it’s nothin’ less than 
voluntary suicide to move. And to pull a 
shooter or argue the matter is simple insan- 
ity. A stranger don’t realize thet, but it’s 
part of the creed of an old resident.” 

Gladys sighed and regarded the fire with 
sad and absent eyés, while the fearful and 
doting mother repeated her forebodings. 

It was with widely different but equally 
disquieting longings that the two women 
awaited Mr. Procter’s return; and, when 
they saw his familiar and welcome figure 
approaching the cottage, he was overwhelmed 
with caresses and questionings at the gate. 

“T ain’t got much to say,” said the crest- 
fallen Ridge, throwing himself into a settle 


by the fire and plunging both hands into the 


depths of his ducking trousers, ‘“ What 
leetle I tuck along to blow in down in Bal- 
linger on Gladys and you, I reckon Joe gut; 
and, ez near ez I could see, it was the same 
way with the other seven in the coach. Jest 
this side of Shooter’s Bend, I was playin’ a 
game 0’ railroad euchre with Jedge Kent 
and a couple o’ other passengers, when all to 
onct the coach pulled up. I heard Lampasas 
Jake cuss, and I knowed Joe was down on 
us. Wal, ’pon my word,” said Ridge, cross- 
ing his legs under the glowing warmth of 
the fire and trying to escape the indignant 
eye of Gladys, “it war larfable to see Joe 
manage thet crowd, and no mistake. Ye 
won’t believe thet he act’ly hed caps made 
out of a cut-up slicker, to slip over the head 
of each feller, which he made him put on 
himself; and, when he’d got us all in line 
like a bench o’ school-room dunces, he jest 
made us empty our pockets into his hat, 
while he stood over us with a pair o’ six- 
shooters. He made a show of us, and no 
mistake! I reckoned I heard him through 
my blinker, a-chucklin’ to hisself over the 
figure we must hev cut. And when he’d 
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got our pile,” continued Ridge, “dad burn me 
ef his conscience didn’t seem to prick him, 
fur he went over the crowd and chucked us 
each two silver dollars apiece, made a mis- 


- take and give one feller too much, so he hed 


a recount until he got everythin’ straight. 
Arter which, he says very polite: ‘I reckon, 
boys, ye better pile in the coach. I’ve been 
delayed a leetle, and it’s about time fur the 
up-coach ; an’ I’m reckonin’ on goin’ through 
thet, so I don’t care to lose no time.’ One 
of the passengers was peart enough to say: 
‘Joe, now ye’ve got wot we had, ye might 
let us hev the sight 0’ seein’ ye rob the other 
coach.’ ‘Wal, I don’t mind noways,’ sez 
Joe, ‘ez long ez you fellers behave yerselves 
and keep quiet and peaceable. Ef ye like, 
ye kin drive on till ye meet the other coach, 
and pull up about a dozen rods the other 
side of it, and see the circus; but, ef any of 
you pulls a six-shooter or warns the other 
driver, I want ye to onderstand he’s jest 
natchally gone in.’ With thet, he jumps 
on his horse and rides along beside us until 
we meet the other coach, and dad burn me 
fur a tenderfoot,” concluded Ridge, “ef we 
didn’t all set thar like bumps on a log, and 
see Joe clean out the hull of the second 
coach. Sittin’ here and tellin’ it, it does 
look plumb ridicklus; but somehow no one 
of us seemed to feel like shootin’ jest 
then.” 

Parson Binks, who had also come over to 
the cottage to welcome Mr. Procter’s return, 
and who was a listener to this graphic 
recital, laughed heartily at the predicament 
of the coach passengers, but became sud- 
denly grave. 

“Tt’s a disgrace to the county thet such 
men as Ballinger Joe can live and defy 
the law in it,” he said, bringing down his 
clenched fist emphatically upon his boot-leg. 
“ Howsomever, I kin say one thing in Joe’s 
favor, notwithstandin’. He does keep his 
promises. Every year reg’lar, come spring, 
I find a leather purse full o’ silver and 
greenbacks outside my window-sill, left thar 
in the night by somebody and marked: ‘For 
board and expenses.’ No one kin say but 
what, in regard to Gladys here, he certinly’s 
kept his word.” 

He paused and glanced around the group, 
to note the effect of his words. Miss Mar- 
lowe sprang to her feet defiantly, and her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes flashed in the 
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firelight, as if she had been stung by an 
insult. 

“And he may keep his money!” she cried, 
passionately. “ What is it but the stolen plun- 
der he has wrested from scores of others— 
the needy and the rich alike? I have long 
resolved not to touch a penny more of it.” 
She paused and drew herself proudly erect, 
and, with the manner of an indignant queen, 
regarded the two men. “Now that I’m a 
grown woman,” she demanded, “why need 
I soil my hands with it? I may not have 
much to bring my future husband, but this 
I say: that the man who rids the county 
of Ballinger Joe may feel he has the right 
to,come to Gladys Marlowe and demand her 
hand in marriage. And I will yield it asa fit 
reward fo the avenger of ‘the foulest murder 
that ever dastard perpetrated.” 

Both men, sitting there in the glare of 
the firelight, listened eagerly to’ the young 
woman’s dramatic avowal. Its effect upon 
each was different. The lazy Ridgewood 
started up from his lethargy with excited 
eyes and a sudden energetic pull at his boot- 
straps. <A grim severity seemed to settle on 
the parson’s face, and he shaded his gray 
eyes with his hat-brim and turned thought- 
fully to the fire. 

So, with little change in the domestic 
relations at the Procter cottage, another year 
came and went. They saw less and less of 
the parson. He was often away from home, 
“absent on parochial business,” as the phrase 
went; but there seemed little cause for so 
general an excuse, in San Angelo. Gladys 
and Mrs. Procter had grown very fond of 
each other. The old lady was failing a little 
with the cares of her small household, and 
quite relied upon the competent assistance 
of one whom she had long grown to regard 
as a daughter. 

The flying months had made no change 
in the devotion of Ridge. For him, no joy 
or success in life had any practical value, 
save as it was shared or appreciated by 
Gladys. The birds sang, the flowers bloomed, 
the sun shone—it seemed to him—in mere 
gratuitous testimonial on nature’s part to 
her beauty and her charm. : Under the spur 
of his infatuation, Ridge had laid aside his 
old dissipated habits, and now shunned the 
hospitalities of the Blue Front as something 
to be feared. Such rectitude of morals as 
this implied was regarded by his late associ- 
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ates with a certain awe. They were not 
without a clear understanding of its inspiring 
cause, 

“Now thet this yer Miss Marlowe hez 
made a temperance-sharp out o’ Ridge,” 
remarked Mr..Hides Nail, to a solicitous 
group of the gentleman’s former cronies, 
“T hope she won’t noways dissap’int him 
or refuse to crown his Christian hopes. 
Religion is well enough to hold a man when 
things is goin’ his way; but my opinion is, 
thet ef some feller should kem along and 
jist natchally marry thet gal off-hand, this 
here town would hev a horrible example on 
its hands thet it would take some years to 
live down.” 

Late one day in the early fall, Miss Mar- 
lowe was taking a solitary canter over the 
hills and valleys that surround San Angelo. 
It was lovely weather, and it chanced that, 
carried away by the beauty of her lonely 
ride and the exhilaration of the exercise, 
she had wandered farther than her usual 
custom permitted when unaccompanied. 
Consequently she was surprised and a trifle 
alarmed when she found herself in the 
vicinity of the stage-road, where it crossed 
a belt of timber three miles this side of the 
village. As she checked her panting pony 
to give her a few moments’ rest before turn- 
ing back, a thrill of terror seized her as she 
suddenly heard the clattering hoof-beats of 
a horse rapidly ridden, coming through the 
timbered swale at her back. 

She knew she was in the neighborhood of 
the notorious locality known as Shooter’s 
Bend, a lonely spot famous for the exploits 
of Ballinger Joe. Spurring her horse under 
a tree, she had barely time to conceal her- 
self partially when the approaching horse- 
man came into view. He burst suddenly 
out of the cover—a dark swarthy man with 
long black locks and heavy beard, riding 
with singular grace and daring a magnificent 
horse that soon took him out of her sight 
again in the thick brush. Gladys had never 
seen but once in her life that singular per- 
sonage, but its marked individuality jarred 
a rude chord in her memory. The reins 
slipped from her grasp, and she shook in her 
saddle like an aspen, as the thought: leaped 
to her brain that this was the notorious 
bandit whose crime had wrought such fatal 
consequences in her own life. She was 
aware that he had not seen her, for she could 
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still hear the receding footsteps of his horse, 
apparently going at the same furious pace. 
But the thought scarcely alleviated her 
terror. She hesitated an instant only. The 
next, seizing the reins, she laid the whip 
with all her strength over the flank of Lady 
Withers, and dashed away homeward at a 
mad gallop. 

Night was falling. The brief twilight was 
hastening through the thin files of mesquite 
with which the outlying prairie was covered. 
Breathless and half blind with haste and 
terror, she encountered and almost ran down, 
in the uncertain gloom, a horseman mounted 
upon a familiar narrow-chested gelding, who 
was coming at an incautious pace from the 
direction of San Angelo. 

“For heaven’s sake, Gladys, what’s up?” 
gasped this individual, reining up with a 
suddenness that struck a shower of sparks 
from the loose stones of the trail. 

For a few moments, the startled girl could 
not reply. 

fe “I got alarmed and came 0 


words, 

“Oh, Ridge!” she gasped. “I’ve 
a fright! Ballinger Joe is in the woods at 
Shooter’s Bend. I’ve heard him. I’ve seen 
him. I’m sure he’s goin’ to stop the coach 
to-night.” 

“Ballinger Joe? Shooter’s Bend?” echoed 
Ridge, in amazement. 

“Yes,” said the girl, breathlessly. “I saw 
him, Ridge, as plain as I see you. And oh, 
Ridge! won’t you do what you can to take 
him? It’s a good two hours before the stage 
leaves yet.” — 

Ridge Procter gave Bob a blow with his 
spurs that brought him alongside Lady 
Withers in an instant. 

“Well, I reckon I will, sis, if you’re so 
set on it,” he said, tenderly. 

“Then don’t lose an instant to get the 
rest to help you,” said the girl, excitedly. 
“You know you haven’t a moment to lose.” 

But Ridge still lingered. 

“ Gladys,” he said, softly, leaning down in 
the saddle until he had possessed himself 
of both the little hands that held Lady 
Withers’s bridle-rein, “you remember what 
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you said to me and the parson the other 
night, about this very thing?” 

“Yes, Ridge.” 

“And you will keep your promise, even 
if the lucky man should happen to be me?” 

“Yes, Ridge.” 

The two little hands were raised an 
instant to the bearded lips above them, and 
then suddenly released. 

“All right! Tell mother not to wait sup- 
per for me to-night!” said a voice in the 
darkness. 

With a rush and stampede of hoof-beats, 
he was gone from her side. 


Mis 

WHERE the Colorado River sparkled over 
its shallow ford under the queenly moon that 
night, there was a slight hollow sheltered by 
the circumambient trees. A very advan- 
tageous place it seemed for an ambuscade, 
and certainly equally favorable for the road- 
Teer. til) ounngh lay the neighboring 
chara ane 

all. Anon a “quawk,” 
xu al, far through the depths 
oF adh stic nt ‘sent down his peevish 
, answered by the occa- 
f of a moping owl, and yet 
ubbling, trilling melody of 
pated mocking-birds who preferred 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon to going 
to bed like sober respectable songsters. At 
intervals it was very still, and all the earth 
lay wrapped in calm as if spell-bound by an 
enchanting dream. 

A faint echo over the distant hill 
chime, as of a ringing bit: and then the 
imperative “G’lang!” and the crack of a 
whip as distinct as the report of a pistol. A 
minute later, the grating crunch of wheels, 
and, with a sudden splashing of foam that 
swept away in iridescent mist, the San 
Angelo four-horse coach dashed into the 
pebbly shoals and halted fetlock-deep in the 
rushing ford, as the driver, Lampasas Jake, 
laid the reins loosely over his horses and let 
them lave their muzzles in the grateful water 
and drink till their swelling sides showed 
the extent of their thirst. The whole outfit 
was so distinct in the broad moonlight that 
the smoke from the driver’s cigar was plainly 
visible from the nearer bank. Just here, the 
short lithe figure of a man wearing a broad 
hat, and, in the moonlight, plainly shaggy- 
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bearded and heavy-locked, was also smoking. 
He threw his cigar away quietly and drew 
two six-shooters from his belt. His sharp 
eyes glanced carefully at the deadly brass 
shells which gleamed behind the cylinders. 
Then he crouched low in the shadow. 

A crack of the whip, and the heavy coach 
started with a groan from strap, spring, and 
axle, as the horses sprang forward, splashing 
the water far and wide and jerking the black 
vehicle through the yielding mud and gravel. 
In a few minutes, they had reached the 
nearer bank, and the horses, with a renewed 
application of the whip, bent with straining 
muscles and starting eyeballs to drag their 
burden up the steep incline. A white hand- 
kerchief waved for an instant behind the 
tree and fluttered to the ground. It was a 
signal to confederates who were waiting a 
hundred yards away. 

And then, as coach and horses lumbered 
up the bank and were dashing away through 
the little hollow, a stern voice called out: 

“ Hold up!” 

The brief command rose clear and sharp 
above the clatter of the swaying coach. 
Lampasas Jake threw down the reins with 
an oath. Five or six men emerged from 
the surrounding chaparral as quietly and 
mysteriously as shadows slip into being. 
With a quick spring, the short alert figure 
behind the tree sprang into the road. 

“Now, then, Jake, throw down them mail- 
bags—lively !” 

Jake fumbled among the bundles at his 
feet a second, and then the heavy leathern 
and copper-riveted cases came tumbling 
down, raising a cloud of dust that quite 
enveloped the road-agent. 

At the instant, the surrounding thicket lit 
up with a circle of red light, and sharp 
streaks of fire flashed with accompanying 
thunders across the moonlit way. A keen 
ear might have heard, amid it all, the clip- 
ping of the bullets as they struck the sur- 
rounding shrubbery and hurtled through the 
twigs. And then confusion: the shouts and 
shrieks of the frightened passengers in the 
coach, the mad stampede of the frantic 


Nort time, nor love, to even things can choose ; 
No power but Destiny can mar or make, 
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horses, and a sight of writhing bodies jn 
the white road. 
The road-agent lost not an instant. With 
a low oath, he sprang backward and slipped 
around the tree with the stealth of a panther, 
A shrill whistle, and from the neighboring 
gloom some huge symmetrical body broke; 
and the robber’s horse, his mahogany-bay 
coat sleek and quivering with excitement 
under the bright light, and his eyes like pits 
of liquid fire, stood panting close at hand, 
With alow word to the animal, the man was 
in the saddle, and like a thunderbolt the 
beautiful racer was away after the flying 
coach. Guiding him chiefly by the touch of 
his knees, the rider still grasped firmly a 
single six-shooter: he had thrown the other 
away. A single figure, muffled but erect, 
confronted him on the road, along which he 
could hear the mad progress of the flying 
coach far above the hoof-beats of his own 
horse. As he came close upon the motion- 
less man, the robber raised his pistol. His 
finger was upon the trigger and his eye 
glancing along the sights when, with a 
sudden surprise in his face that almost 
unnerved his arm, he swerved his horse side- 
ways into the brush. The confronting figure 
had not moved; but, as the robber strove 
thus cleverly to escape, the mysterious pres- 
ence raised its hand with a sudden quick 
motion that, in the weird light, seemed the 
act of pointing a menacing and accusing 
finger. <A line of fire streamed apparently 
from the index finger of this hand a second 
after, and, with an oath on his lips, the 
robber threw both hands‘ above his head, 
and, falling headlong from the noble bay’s 
back, lay prone and visible in the moonlight. 
As he fell, a false beard and wig slipped from 
his head, and his laced sombrero circled, as 
it rolled away, like a silver chariot-wheel. 
And there, dead to sight or sound as the 
rocks above him, lay Ballinger Joe, but in 
this unshaven revealment were the calm and 
clerical features of Parson Binks! And 
Ridge Procter paused breathlessly above him 
on his narrow-chested gelding, with a smok- 
ing six-shooter in his hand, 


And always one must win and one must lose, 
And one must give the kiss—the other take. 
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THAT BOBOLINK. 


BY NELLA H. CHAPMAN. 


THROUGH the clover-blooms we wandered, 
Down the meadows waving green, 

Where the silken rushes shadowed 
In the brooklet's silv’ry sheen ; 

Words I longed yet feared to utter 

Strove for speech. With uiry flutter, 

Just above the grassy brink 

Of the stream, a bobolink 

Perched and sang so mockingly : 

“See, see, see, the stupid fellow, 

Fellow, fellow, fellow, fellow, fellow, 


Wears his heart upon his sleeve, I perceive ; 


And he’s thinking, thinking, thinking, 
Think, think, think,” chirped that merry 
bobolink. 


Silence reigned but for the ripple 
Of the waters and the breeze 
Whispering among the daisies, 
Sighing softly through the trees 
While I spoke, nor does it matter 
What I said, with noisy chatter 
On a reed above the brink 
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Of the stream, the bobolink 

Swung and called derisively: 

“See, see, see, list to me, you've no 

Lands or coffers yellow, yellow, yellow; 

Though she’s gracious too and fair, do beware, 
For she’s thinking, thinking, thinking, 

Think, think, think,” sang that saucy bobolink. 


Through the fragrant fields we lingered, 
Softly twilight shadows fell ; 
Far away the birds were calling 
Low good-nights from hill and dell. 
Down the meadow, warbling, trilling, 
My fond heart with rapture filling, 
In the willow o’er the brink 
Of the stream, the bobolink 
Swayed and caroled dreamily : 
“See, see, see, list to me, while I 
Sing a song so mellow, mellow, mellow ; 
You will ever happy be, glad and free, 
I am thinking, thinking, thinking, 
Think, think, think,” murmured that sweet 
bobolink. 
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HISTORY OF A HORNBOOK. 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL, 


common slate, of hard black wood—wom 
away at the corners, but still firmly jointed; 


and on this frame were scratched and ct 
WONDER if any of the young many initial letters, marks, and quaint 


folk who may read this history devices, done by succeeding generations of 
have ever seen a hornbook? little Colbrooks, now long dead and gone, 
Indeed, I wonder if many of That these marks might someday be found 
them even know what a horn- of importance never occurred to little Peggy 
book is, or rather was? For, Colbrook and her brothers, the young people 
granting that some hornbooks of my history, who early in this nineteenth 
are still to be found in curios- century learned their letters from the hom- 
ity-shops and the like places, they yet belong book, nor did the fact that it was an heir. 
too much to the past to be lightly written of loom in the ancient Colbrook family impress 
in the present tense. But, however out of them with any respect or liking. They hated 
use now, we may be sure that our great- the hornbook heartily, did these degenerate 
grandfathers and grandmothers, or at least young Americans from old English stock; 
all of them who knew how to read, were no and indeed Peggy, the oldest child and only 
strangers to the hornbook. girl, took such a “mislike” to the sight of 

A hornbook was, as its name implies,a it that she bade fair to turn out a very 
book of one page and one leaf, a sheet of dunce, and, though quick enough in other 
light-colored horn, with or without a wooden things, all her elders prophesied she would 
frame, with the letters of the alphabet, big never learn to read. 
and little—from A to Izzard, as the old 
people say—engraved upon it: very sub- 
stantial, and alas! uninviting to the infant 
mind set to learn from its dingy surface. 
But, in the day of hornbooks, children’s 
taste for pretty pictures, bright colors, and 
general variety was not much consulted; 
and the hornbook, compared with our own 
primers and spelling-books, was perhaps as 
dreary as “The Elements of Morality” or 
“Tmproving Selections for Youthful Minds” 
in contrast to “ Little Women” or “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

The particular hornbook of which I am 
thinking was a very old one; for, as horn- 
books could not be broken or easily worn 
out, they often came down in families for 
generations: and this one, according to tra- 
dition, had been in the Colbrook family for 
two hundred years at least. The thick horn Peggy, on one of these occasions. “ Hit’s 
of which it was made was a dark grayish- somefin’ you done los’, an’ll be mighty glad 
yellow from age, and much polished with to see, I reck’n.” 
long use; but the letters, cut into its surface And Chloe, with one hand behind her, 
and filled in with some hard black cement, smiled all over her fat face, as if—said 
were as distinct as ever. There wasanar- Peggy afterward—it were “something, sure 
row frame all around it, like that of a enough.” 
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The Colbrook house was quaint and old- 
fashioned, with many steps up and down, 
with corner cupboards and chimney-closets 
and odd hiding-places here and there; and, 
in one or another of these places, Peggy 
often found it quite convenient to lose the 
hornbook. She never told any fibs about it, 
for that was not Peggy’s way; but then, she 
was not very eager in searching for her 
enemy: nor was mamma, her teacher, much 
more zealous, I am afraid, since the book 
sometimes remained unfound and the les- 
sons unsaid for several days together. But 
there was great order at Colbrook—much 
regular sweeping and dusting, as was usual 
in those days: and somehow the hornbook 
was always turning up again soon. 


missy,” said Chloe, the black housemaid, to 








“Miss Peggy, I done foun’ somefin’ 0’ yo’s, . 
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What could it be? thought Peggy, never 
guessing what it really was, and on tiptoes 
of expectancy. Was it her little silver 
thimble, that had so mysteriously rolled out 
of sight one day? Was it the pretty peach- 
stone ring that old Uncle Sambo had made 
for her? or her shoe-buckle? or the English 
crown-piece with King George’s head upon 
it, given her by Grandma Griffin? Which 
one of these lost things could it be? she 
wondered. And then, lo and behold! what 
should that provoking Chloe bring to view 
but the hateful hornbook! It was too bad, 
and Peggy straightway burst into tears. 

“Indeed, I do not think our Peggy will 
ever learn her letters from the hornbook,” 
said Mrs. Colbrook to her husband, that 
same day. ‘There are these pretty new- 
fashioned primers with colored prints, such 
as children like; we must get her one of 
them, my dear.” 

So a primer was bought, upon Mr. Col- 
brook’s next visit to Annapolis: a somewhat 
crude and gaudy affair, with letters and pict- 
ures daubed with. red, yellow, green, and 


blue; but to Peg it was a charming work of, 


art, and, as her mother had wisely fore- 
thought, she learned to read from it fast 
enough. Indeed, her progress was quite 
wonderful from that time, so that she soon 
got beyond the primer into the many odd, 
old-fashioned, leather-bound books in the 
library, and read them to improper neglect 
of lessons, sampler, and _ knitting-work. 
The two little brothers, Harry and Ned, also 
soon left the hornbook far behind; and so 
that faithful and long-suffering family 
retainer lay for a while unused and almost 
forgotten in one of the corner cupboards or 
some such hiding-place. 

Colbrook Manor, as it was called, being 
one of Maryland’s early manorial tracts of 
land, was a most pleasant home, out-of-doors 
as well asin. The old red brick house stood 
on a gently swelling hill, with garden, lawn, 
and orchards at its feet, and further off, all 
around, broad acres of tobacco-ground and 
pasture, corn-field and woodland. There 
was a creek which Harry and Ned believed 
ran through the place for their especial 
delight, with all sorts of happy hunting- 
grounds by stream and in woods, opening 
new joys to them with every year they lived 
and grew. A dear and pleasant home, and 
all the dearer because it might not always be 
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theirs; fur a mortgage had, during many 
years, eaten like a canker into the very heart 
of the old estate, and Peggy learned before 
she was ten years old why there was so often 
a shadow on her father’s brow, a sadness in 
her mother’s eyes. It was the shadow and 
the sadness of probably coming loss, parting, 
poverty, and trouble. his it was that 
helped to make Peggy grave and thoughtful 
beyond her years, and sometimes subdued 
even the noisy careless boys. Leaving Col- 
brook, dear happy Colbrook, where papa 
had been a boy, and grandpapa before him 
—which was as good as any little kingdom, 
with one’s own royal family on the throne— 
why, heaving Colbrook would be like going 
into an unknown wilderness. Was it not 
the very middle of the world? as Ned stoutly 
asserted, scouting the idea of the earth’s 
rotundity ; for couldn’t they all see plainly 
enough, he used to say, that the: ground 
didn’t go down, but up, all around, like a big 
plate? And wasn’t the-house in the very 
middle? In the middle our young 
people’s world it certainly was, and going 
away would seem like being pushed off the 
edge into space. 

The boys, however, were as merry, care- 
less, and fun-loving as healthy boys usually 
are, spite of this shadowy trouble; but 
Peggy pondered it in her tender loving little 
heart, perhaps us much and with as keen 
a sorrow as her father and mother them- 
selves. She was a staid quiet little maiden, 
whom the quaint child’s dress of those days 
suited very well. Imagine a long-skirted, 
short-waisted stuff frock, with a kerchief or 
plaited tucker primly fastened inside the 
low neck; long gloves or mitts on the 
sleeveless arms; a little black silk apron, 
with big pockets; nut-brown hair smoothly 
curled, every hair in its place, over a curl- 
ing-stick. Add to this a big Leghorn hat, 
when she walked abroad; sometimes a reti- 
cule decorously carried; and last, but not 
least, a pair of shy sweet eyes: und there is 
a picture of Peggy. 

One April day, when Peggy was about 
twelve years old, something happened at 
Colbrook : somebody eame whom the child- 
ren had never seen before, awakening a new 
and startling interest. 

It was a bright lovely day, sweet with the 
smell of cherry-blossoms, of budding leaves, 
and brown, warm, steaming earth; one of 
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those days when one feels hopeful and pleas- 
antly expectant, even without any particular 
reason. Peggy and the boys were fishing in 
the creek which ran not far in front of Col- 
brook House, or rather the boys were fishing 
and Peg sitting demurely on the bank hard 
by—Leghorn hat, silk apron, curls, and all— 
sniffing the wild-mint odors and watching 
the lazy brown water. And there they were, 
and Ned was just pulling in his third 
splendid “ tobacco-box,” when the stranger 
came riding across the ford. 

He was an odd-looking little man, with 
gray hair and gray clothes, on a little gray 
horse that showed a funny likeness to: his 
master; and both horse and rider stopped 
with one accord, by the bank just off the 
road, to look at the children. The little 
man’s eyes were black and bright with a 
queer, near-sighted, peering kind of bright- 
ness, as if used to searching into dark holes 
and corners and all sorts of mysterious 
places. He bent forward now and looked 
hard at Peggy, who stood up gravely—head 
up, shoulders down—and made her best 
courtesy. 

“My little lady,” said the stranger, “can 
you tell me if Mr. Colbrook is at home ?” 

Peggy answered readily “ Yes,” for she 
had seen her father, busy over his planta- 
tion account-books, just before she left the 
house. 

“T want very much to see him,” said the 
little man, “and I think he will like to see 
me; so I will go right on to the house.” 

“T am going too, sir. I will go with 
you,” said Peggy, with sudden resolve, 
despite Ned’s and Harry’s disgusted looks 
and energetic signals of remonstrance. So 
she started, walking staidly along, whereat 
the stranger dismounted and walked with 
her—an honor much to Miss Peggy’s shy 
embarrassment. . 

The stranger looked around him and up 
toward the house as they went, muttering 
to himself: “Just the same, just the same— 
hardly a change anywhere.” Then presently 
again: “Forty years ago, it has been—ay, 
forty years ago. My dear,” suddenly to 
Peggy, “you are a Colbrook, I am sure. 
Did you ever hear of a certain old crazy 
Cousin Edward ?” 

Peg opened her eyes wide and said in 
startled tones: “‘ Yes, sir; I have heard of 
Cousin Edward, but never that he was crazy.” 
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The little gentleman laughed and softly 
patted his horse’s neck, 

“Not crazy?” said he. “Well, well— 
maybe not, maybe not. But cracked heads 
sometimes let in more light than whole 
ones—on some subjects. We'll see! we'll 
see !” 

So this was Cousin Edward, of whom papa 
so often spoke, thought Peggy. And was he 
really crazy, after all? she wondered, feeling 
the novelty and possible danger of her own 
situation with delightfully increased impor- 
tance. When they reached the house, her 
companion paused and looked curiously up 
over the great front door—looked long and 
earnestly, as if seeking something he did not 
find. Built into the brick wall with greenish- 
white stone was the name “Colbrook” and 
the date “ 1682.” 

Cousin Edward gazed awhile and shook 
his head. “It ought to be there,” muttered 
he; “it certainly ought to be there. Dear 
me, what fools! what fools!” 

Peggy felt rather indignant at this; but, 
before she had time to ask what fools he 
meant, there was an exclamation—her father 
had seen them, had rushed out, had seized 
Cousin Edward by both hands, and, amid 
joyful words of welcome, had almost lifted 
him into the house. 

The little girl, thus left unnoticed, sat on 
the door-step for a while, pondering on the 
new arrival. Cousin Edward was, she 
thought, an interesting person—doubly so 
because of his possible insanity —with 
delightful hints of mystery about his 
behavior and intentions, fascinating to 
Peggy’s romance-reading and loving soul. 
What queer bright eyes he had! And what 
was it that ought to have been, and was not, 
over the front doorway? Perhaps it was 
some strange inscription—perhaps a hatch- 
ment; though Peggy did not in the least 
know what a hatchment was. 

At last, she was so overcome with curiosity 
that she went to the door of the parlor, where 
her father and cousin were talking, and 
peeped in. 

Mr. Colbrook was pacing the floor quickly, 
as if excited, with two red spots on his thin 
cheeks; Cousin Edward was sitting with his 
head on one side and a forefinger lifted, as if 
explaining something. 

“Tt seems too good to be true,” said Mr. 
Colbrook, shaking his head; “at least, too 
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good to come true for an unlucky fellow like 
me.” 

“My dear boy,” spoke up Cousin Edward, 
“there’s nothing too good to be true, even if 
it never comes to us; and I am convinced 
that what I have told you is so. It only 
wants proving, as concerns us particularly. 
The estate—the fortune—is there in Eng- 
land, beyond a doubt: waiting, in default of 
English heirs, for due reversion to the Crown, 
in case no next of kin come forward in time 
to prove their lawful claim. Now, I have 
no doubt that we Maryland Colbrooks are 
these missing next of kin—a younger branch 
of one and the same family tree. We have 
the same family Christian names—though, 
to be sure, Henry and Edward are too com- 
mon to prove much—and our traditions lead 
us back to the same part of England. I am 
morally certain; but there is that one link 
missing from my chain of proofs, and I want 
to look for it here.” 

Peggy opened her eyes and pricked up 
her ears; here was romance, sure enough. 
Her father, passing near her in his walk, 
paused and patted her curls in an odd excited 
way. 

“Here is a little body—an old head on 
young shoulders—that can help you better 
than IJ,” said he to Cousin Edward. ‘Our 
archives and antiquities, such as they are, 
will be at your disposal; but it’s little I 
know about them. Iam a plain farmer and 
planter, and know more of tobacco-crops 
than pedigrees, more of horses than family 
history. Even a few thousand dollars would 
be a God-send to me now, and heaven knows 
I'd be glad of myshare. I’ve never wanted to 
be rich,” added Mr. Colbrook, with a sigh; 
“but to be once more freed from debt, and 
this old home saved for my children—that 
would be new life to me, I think. As to this 
coat-of-arms which you describe as being so 
important, the device seems familiar to me. 
I must have seen it sometime, or heard of it 
at least; but when or where, I can’t tell. 
You know how, just after the Revolution, 
when I was a child and you away in France, 
eur grandfather had all his silver plate, even 
to the last teaspoon, melted down and 
remade, to get rid of this very offense to his 
new republican zeal. So acoat-of-arms there 
was; but; even in that connection, I could 
not swear to any exact description of it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cousin Edward, half 
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angrily, “I know: a pack of hot-headed 
rebels! Traitors to the mother country and 
to ancestral honor, they kept the pride of 
blood, yet made away with all proof of their 
right to it.” 

Peggy’s father drew himself up proudly 
and said: ‘I don’t agree with you. I would 
not give my share of American glory and 
independence for the whole of this grand 
English fortune; though I shall be none 
the less glad if even a small part come to 
me, as it is, And I hope we can find some- 
thing here to strengthen the claim.” 

Before that day was out, everybody at 
Colbrook had heard Cousin Edward’s story 
and the chief object of his coming: had 
heard of the great Colbrook-Westyn fortune 
in England, which, the direct heirs and 
owners there being extinct, was open to the 
claims of the next of kin wherever residing, 
till, any such failing to appear, it would at 
last go to the Crown, as usual in such cases. 
Cousin Edward, who was somewhat of a 
wandering antiquary, fond of reading old 
books and peering into odd dusty corners, 
had chanced upon this information, and had 
spent months of research and inquiry, try- 
ing to make straight the line of his own 
family descent, which somehow, in crossing 
the Atlantic, seemed to have got into a sad 
tangle. 

He showed them all the coat-of-arms 
which would, he said, if proved common to 
both English and American families, be a 
convincing proof of hereditary sameness, 
And even Harry and Ned, though much 
puzzled as to the difference between a coat- 
of-arms and a suit of armor, with which 
they firmly believed it must have close con- 
nection, even the boys were taken at once 
with this quaint old-time picture and the 
tradition of its origin, as told by Cousin 
Edward. The device was a hand grasping 
a sharp jagged stone, as if just ready for the 
act of throwing with full force, and under- 
neath was the motto in old English letters: 
“T strike the king’s foe.” 

“Not very agreeable to revolutionists who 
were themselves foes to the king,” said 
Cousin Edward; “no wonder they wanted 
it out of sight.” 

And then he told the legend: how, long 
centuries ago, a certain Edward Colbrook, 
“a squire of low degree,” lying wounded 
and disarmed on the battle-field of Agincourt, 
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had raised himself on one bleeding arm, 
and, flinging a stone with the other, had 


struck down a dangerous rear assailant of 


King Henry, thus saving the king’s blood 
and ennobling his own forever. 

“My! wasn’t he a brave one? I wish 
I had the chance of doing just the same,” 
was Ned’s comment on the story; “I tell 
you what, Peg, I hope he was our great- 
grandfather anyway, fortune or no fortune.” 

But the fortune, or at least their father’s 
share of it, meant, as he told them, staying 
at Colbrook and being happy—which was 
more to these young folk than all the pos- 
sible splendors in this whole wide world; 
so it was not alone the romance and the 
novelty that made them so eager to help 
Cousin Edward in his search. 

Peggy was certain that she had seen— 
somewhere, sometime, as if in a dream—the 
hand grasping a stone: had read that same 
motto, “I strike the king’s foe.” And so 
said both her father and mother. Yes, they 
had seen it; but where and when? was now 
the question. Where, in all that big ram- 
bling old house, was it now to be found? 

Of the old letters and papers which 
Cousin Edward said certainly ought to be 
stored away by the chestful in a house like 
this, there were surprisingly few at Colbrook, 
much to that gentleman’s disgust. Whether 
tney had been swept away like cobwebs in 
a spirit of New World impatience, nobody 
now living could tell, as Mr. Colbrook knew 
nothing about it, nor Cousin Edward—who 
had spent very little of his life at Colbrook, 
or even in America, Mrs. Colbrook dimly 
remembered seeing just such dingy old 
papers as were now in demand used for 
fire-kindling, when she first came to live in 
the house; and, not knowing their possible 
importance, she had permitted it till the 
store was exhausted: on hearing of which 
vandalism, Cousin Edward groaned aloud, 
all the more dolefully because the most care- 
ful examination of such as were left about 
in odd nooks and corners failed to discover 
any family seal or crest whatever. 

The books in the library were also 
inspevted—those dusty, musty, leather-bound 
volumes, into which Peggy was so fond of 
peeping—yet no coat-of-arms did they dis- 
close. Even here would revolutionary zeal 
seem to have been at work, for the fly-leaves 
of some were torn out, and there were marks 
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of erasure on others—perhaps to destroy the 
very thing they sought. Cousin Edward’s 
groans became louder as he went on, his 
muttered “Fools! vandals! barbarians!” 
and such like ejaculations more and more 
frequent and less resented by his hearers, 

Yet, though the fine fortune seemed fading 
daily more and more into dreamland, Cousin 
Edward had awakened a new interest none 
the less pleasant. For now, as never before 
in their lives, our young people saw their 
surroundings through the eyes of a born 
antiquary, with pretty much the same vivify- 
ing effect that a stereoscope gives to a com- 
mon picture seen never so many times before 
without its magic aid. Everything about 
the old home took on a new charm to Peggy. 
making it dearer than ever before under this 
light reflected from the past. It shone on 
the mellow-tinted red brick walls, the great 
sloping hipped roof, the date over the door- 
way, while the books in the library, the dark 
curious engravings hanging in the hall, the 
very rubbish in the garrets—old clumsy 
guns, swords, leathern coats, hunting-horns, 
relics of Indian life and warfare a hundred 
years before—seemed as never clearly seen 
before, when Cousin Edward explained their 
connection with by-gone use and quaint old- 
time customs. 

Cousin Edward seemed to know a little 
about everything, and so much about so 
many things, that it was really wonderful, as 
acertain poet has said, “how one small head 
could carry all he knew.” One day, when 
he was holding forth on thg use of a curious 
steel cap or helmet that the very first Col- 
brook in America might have worn, and on 
the subject of helmets in general, Peggy’s 
father laughingly made use of this quota- 
tion. 

“Ah, well,” said Cousin Edward, with his 
odd little chuckle, “it’s time I had laid by 
my little store of knowledge; and I was 
born to this kind, you know. I took to it 
naturally before I was past my hornbook.” 

Nobody noticed the start that Peggy gave 
at that word “hornbook,” or guessed the 
sudden quick thrill of recollection that ran 
through her all at once, as she flew straight 
out of the room. She had seen her own 
despised hornbook, the hornbook, not long 
before, face down and covered with dust, on 
a cupboard shelf; so she knew right where 
to go, and in two minutes was back again— 
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a wonderfully excited Peggy, her silk apron 
awry, her hands dusty, her curls tempestu- 
ously flying behind her—crying aloud: 
“Here it is, cousin—papa! Now I know 
where we all saw the coat-of-arms! Here it 
is, on the hornbook! Look—look—please 
to look, both of you!” 

And there it was, sure enough, cut into 
the black wooden frame, perhaps by some 
ambitious boy carver long years since: 
rudely done, but still perfectly plain. There 
was the hand—with only three fingers, to be 
sure, but what difference did that make?— 
there the stone within its grasp; and under- 
neath, in cramped crooked letters: “TI strike 
the king’s foe.” Rather queer evidence it 
would be to bring forward in a Chancery 
Court for proving such an important claim, 
but nevertheless it was what Cousin Edward. 
and all of them had for days past been look- 
ing for. 

The hornbook did furnish a very impor- 
tant link in Cousin Edward’s chain of 
hereditary proofs. Indeed, it was doubtful 
if without it the Colbrook money in Eng- 
land would ever have come to the Maryland 
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branch of that family: as it did, in due 
course of time, much reduced by lawyers’ 
fees and bringing no very great wealth to 
any one of the many heirs, but still quite 
enough to give help and comfort to more 
than one home and one life where it was 
needed. 

As for the hornbook itself, that time-worn, 
thumb-worn relic was advanced to great 
historic honor and dignity after its return 
across the ocean from the grand English 
court of law, where its claim to genuineness 
and antiquity was anxiously discussed and 
wrangled over as surely never was one of 
its kind before. 

Brought safely back to Colbrook when 
all was said and done, the hornbook was 
hung up in the parlor by Mistress Peggy 
Colbrook’s own fair hands: not without a 
sense, on that maiden’s part, of having had 
coals of fire heaped on her head. There 
she tenderly hung it over the mantel-shelf, 
tied with her best blue hair-ribbon, for the 
admiring reverence of all coming genera- 
tions; and there the writer of this same 
history saw it, not long ago. 


CHECKMATE. 


BY GEORGE 


“EcHEC LE ROI!” Tootardy! “I'were well done 
If Jerichos by trumpets still were won ; 

But now two youthful heads against you play, 
And one a woman’s. Plant that pawn astray, 
And, all unhorsed, my friend—done is your day! 


“Check king !””—I fear you, Colonel, and ask 
grace ; 

For a heart’s beat—for hearts still hold a place 

While women game, who e’er must court disguise, 

And make their simplest methods mysteries; 

But think you to storm my king-row in surprise? 


Nay, no! The throne is bulwarked ; and, not less, 
The maid-queen you would corner in distress. 
They tell me you are famous in the field,— 
Tiger to pounce, a bulldog when you yield; 

But Hymen is not quartered on your shield: 


Else why make Mercury of your handsome aide? 
‘Twas folly, that! And, finding all betrayed, 
To banish Gustave-was to feed the flame, 

Till fancy, longing, patience—love became ; 
Well, you are well bereft: your bride is fame! 


And now, though knights be thrown, twain 
prelates fast 

In coignes, both towers besieged, mute pawns 
aghast, 
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Still, Colonel, is your pride’s ambition vain ; 
And this same morning, ere the mid-sun wane, 
The past you’ll smile upon, nor once complain. 


Where’s Time, the laggard ? 
ten ; 

Already at the lodge methinks my men 

Alight and listen; and I can feel the eyes 

Of Gustave twinkle as he first espies 

Where the foe camps, and how the outlook lies. 


Ah, that bell booms 


At last you smell the war-smoke, with knit brow, 

Mustache ferocious! *Tis the skirmish now 

Before the on-rush !—Coaches, do you say ? 

Ah, yes; no doubt some bridegroom’s cortége 
gay 


Bound for the Sainte-Chapelle across the way. 


And music? Half I think I know the maid 
Who'll wear the orange-wreath in that parade. 
It’s yours to play.—Or have you lost your zest? 
Of course you wonder how the bride is drest! 
What say you that we stroll in with the rest? 


Us they seek out ?—Why, merry mates, good-day ! 
Gustave, your colonel, who gives me away. 

Your arm, please, Colonel. We must go in state. 
The game’s done.—Like a soldier face your fate! 
I play the bishop’s crosier—and checkmate * 











her window and leaned out to inhale 
the fresh morning air. 

“What a lovely day for a ride, if it were 
not for that tiresome Fred Orchison—he 
would want to go with me, of course! How 
uninteresting men are—except—Mr. Burke, 
and he makes up by being tyrannical and 
domineering until I almost hate him. Really, 
I begin to think I must be getting old, I 
am so misanthropical and bored,” and the 
twentytwo-year-old beauty gazed critically 
at her image in the glass, to see whether she 
could discover any wrinkles. 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang, and 
she slowly descended the stairs, inwardly 
strengthening her determination not to ride 
with Fred Orchison. 

Mr. Burke, her guardian, and his widowed 
sister Mrs. Armour, with whom she had 
made her home since the death of her 
parents when she was sixteen, were in the 
room when Gertrude entered, but Mr. Orchi- 
son had not yet put in an appearance. That 
young gentleman was a relative of Mrs. 
Armour’s late husband, and of recent years 
had presumed on this connection to spend 
a good deal of time at her brother’s house. 
The object of his visits was plain enough, 
but Gertrude never chose to see it. 

After the morning greetings had been 
exchanged by the occupants of the break- 
fast-room, there was some desultory conver- 
sation, and then the missing member of the 
household came in. 

“Good-morning, everybody,” cried Fred. 
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BY GEORGIA GRANT. 


“What a beautiful 
morning for a ride!” ‘ly ( 

Gertrude frowned 
into her coffee-cup as 
she answered the first 
part of the speech, but 
responded cordially : 

“Yes indeed, it is delightful; I suppose 
you and Miss Gertrude will take advantage 
of it.” 

“T would like to know what right you have 
to suppose anything of the sort!’ Gertrude 
inwardly raged. 

Mr. Orchison glanced in her direction; 
but, as she did not speak, he said: 

“T hope so. I am obliged to ride over to 
Clarkville on business, and I thought pos- 
sibly Miss Gertrude might go with me; it is 
a pleasant road.” 

“T am very sorry, but I have torn the 
skirt of my riding-habit, and it will take half 
the morning to mend it.” 

“Oh, you will have time to mend your 
habit and take the ride too, before luncheon,” 
remarked Mrs, Armour; “ or rather, Louise 
can mend it for you.” Louise was Mrs. 
Armour’s maid: a luxury which Gertrude 
did not possess, for she had been left but very 
moderately off. 

“Why, yes; luncheon isn’t till half-past 
one, and it won’t take more than an hour 
and a half to ride to Clarkville and back: if 
you start sleven, you can get home in 


time.” 
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have a foreign letter to write, and it must be 
mailed to-day, else it will not reach New 
York in time for to-morrow’s steamer. I 
have too long neglected writing it.” 

By this time, Gertrude was as nearly sulky 
as it is possible for a grown-up being decently 
to be, while Fred Orchison, who was not 
restrained by any prejudices as to the 
infantile nature of that indulgence, did 
actually sulk; which proceeding on the part 
of the young people naturally disposed their 
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which, I regret to say, did not take very 
long; then she began her letter, but she did 
not get further than the first few lines. 
The sunlight got into her eyes, and the 
breeze blew her writing-materials about 
until she. could stand it no longer, but 
closed her desk and went to the window. 
“Tt is intolerable that I am obliged to stay 
indoors this perfect morning, simply because 
I don’t choose to be bored by people,” was 
her indignant reflection as she gazed out on 








elders to look upon this behavior as the 
result of a lover’s quarrel. The young lady 
was shrewd enough to suspect this, and it 
made her inwardly more furious. The rest 
of the meal would have passed in silence, 
had it not been for Mr. Burke’s perfunctory 
efforts to make himself agreeable: in which, 
for once, so his ward decided, he completely 
failed. : 

After breakfast, Gertrude went straight 
to her room and repaired her riding-habit— 


tree and grass and sky, robed in all the 
beauty of a summer morning. This reflec- 
tion was succeeded by avery distinct resolve, 
in pursuance of which she watched from the 
window until she saw both Mr. Burke and 
Fred Orchison ride away; then she donned 
her riding-habit and descended to the 
stables. F 

Patrick, the head groom, looked somewhat 
astonished to see her, 

“Shure, miss,” he exclaimed, “ Mr. Orchi- 
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son said ye wasn’t goin’ to ride this morning, 
so he took yer mare by priference to hez own, 
which is slightly lame.” 

“Well, I didn’t expect to go,” admitted 
Gertride; “ but why didn’t he take Prince?” 

“Och! Prince’s. kind o’ restive, miss, an’ 
wull be tell the master’s broke ’im in; thin 
he’ll be gentle as a lamb, an’ ye kin ride 
him aisy enough.” 

“T think I'll try him this morning, since 
I can’t have Bluebells.” 

“Och! indade, Mr. Burke’s taken ’im, 
miss. He rides ’im now whinever he kin, 
so’s to break ’im fer ye.” 

There was a portentous frown on Ger- 
trude’s brow. Contempt for Mr. Orchison 
mingled with anger at her guardian’s unwill- 
ingness to trust her on the new horse he had 
, bought her. She was too self-willed to give 
up her ride easily; but, besides the lame 
animal, there was only one riding-horse in 
the stables—Mr. Burke’s own horse, Wildfire, 
whom he would not allow anyone else to 
mount, he was such a high-spirited creature. 
In the meantime, however, a mad resolve 
had entered Gertrude’s brain, and with her 
to resolve was generally to execute. Her 
brow cleared and she replied affably to 
Patrick’s regrets and apologies, then she 
turned slowly away. She had not gone very 
far, however, before Patrick started in the 
direction of the kitchen, whereupon she 
returned to the stables. None of the other 
grooms happened to be there, and Patrick 
had entered the kitchen; so she went up 
to Wildfire, led him out, and saddled and 
bridled him in a twinkling, for long expe- 
rience with horses had taught Gertrude 
almost as much about them as the grooms 
knew. It was the’ work of but an instant 
more to mount, for surprise perhaps at this 
unexpected proceeding kept Wildfire sub- 
missive, and with all the confidence in the 
world she rode down the avenue and out 
into the road. As she galloped through the 
gates, she looked back and saw poor Patrick 
standing by the stable door, his hands held 
up in horror. With a triumphant wave of 
the hand, Gertrude dashed along the road, 
secure and confident that the horse was 
perfectly under her command. 

All went well for some time, until they 
came to a gate opening into a wood, which 
Wildfire refused at first to jump. Gertrude 
urged him to the leap, and finally he took it; 


but, instead of coming quietly down on the 
other side, he rushed madly forward. Fora 
single instant, Gertrude lost control of him; 
the next, he had bounded several rods ahead 
and had thrown her on the ground. The 
shock made her lose consciousness; and, 
when she came to, she found herself lying 
under a tree, with the horse nowhere jn 
sight. Her first thought, aftér the moment- 
ary sense of bewilderment, was of Wildfire. 
What would become of her, if anything 
happened to him? Raising herself up to 
look into the distance, a twinge of excruci- 
ating pain in the ankle told her that she 
had hurt it. She leaned quietly back against 
the tree for a few moments, and then made 
another effort to move; but the agony caused 
by the exertion gave her such a feeling of 
deathly faintness, that she was glad to sink 
once more into her former position and 
remain perfectly still. 

It was not very long, though it seemed an 
infinity to Gertrude, before she heard the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs approaching; and, 
opening her eyes, she saw a man on horse- 
back appear, leading another horse by the 
bridle. She raised herself eagerly on her 
elbow. Qh, surely she could not be mis- 
taken: the horse was Wildfire! But who 
was the man? She sank back with a low 
groan. Her Nemesis had quickly overtaken 
her: it was Mr. Burke! She closed her eyes 
and indulged in a wild hope that she might 
never open them again. By the time, how- 
ever, that her guardian had dismounted and 
come close, she concluded that she might as 
well open them, which she did very slowly— 
perhaps it would work on his feelings to 
think she was just recovering consciousness. 

“Ah! I was afraid you had fainted!” 

There was no reproach, only sympathy, in 
his tone. 

“T did,” responded Gertrude, ungram- 
matically. “Is Wildfire hurt?” 

“Not in the least. I met him a little way 
beyond here, dashing along at headlong 
speed; but he stopped meekly enough at 
sight of me. Are you hurt, however? That 
is more important.” 

“A little,” she answered, more cheerfully 
than she had yet spoken: “ my ankle.” 

Without a word, he lifted her up gently, 
straightened out her feet, and, taking from 
his pocket a penknife, ripped off both shoe 
and stocking, gently but rapidly. Then he 
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bound the swollen ankle with two of his 
own handkerchiefs, Gertrude drew a long 
breath of relief when the operation was over, 
while Mr. Burke held a bottle of smelling- 
salts to her nose. 

“You will feel more comfortable now. I 
will hurry back to the house and bring the 
carriage for you. Do you mind being alone 
a few minutes ?” 

She did mind it, for her uerves were terri- 
bly shaken; but of course she answered as 
bravely as she could: 

“No, not at all.” 

Mr. Burke rode off, leading Wildfire. He 
was back in an incredibly short space of 
time, bringing a flask of brandy and the 
largest and most comfortable carriage, filled 
with cushions and rugs. 

“Rose was not home,” he explained, “ but 
she will probably be there when we arrive.” 

Gertrude longed to burst into apologies for 
her conduct and call herself a score of bad 
names, but she knew if she spoke she should 
burst into tears, and that would have been 
too much for her yet unsubdued pride; so 
she allowed her guardian to lift her into the 
landau in silence, inwardly anathematizing 
herself as a brute. He did not seem to 
expect her to speak, however, evidently 
attributing her silence to weakness and faint- 
ness. 

When they reached the house, it was Mr. 
Burke who carried her upstairs and deposited 
her on the bed in her own room, after which 
she fainted dead away. 

When she recovered consciousness, Mrs. 
Armour was bending over her with a face 
full of concern, and the doctor was standing 
at the foot of the bed. 

For several ‘weeks, Gertrude’s sprain kept 
her a prisoner to her room, during which 
time everybody was kindness itself. She 
had sobbed out the whole miserable story 
to Mrs. Armour, with some feminine reser- 
vations— wholly unconscious ones—as_ to 
feelings, not to facts; but she could not find 
courage to open the subject with Mr. Burke, 
and he never touched upon the circum- 
stances which had led to the accident. She 
wished sometimes he would. When Mr. 
Orchison first saw her, he ventured to speak 
of the matter; but she had silenced him 
very peremptorily. 

“As if it were any of his business!” was 
her indignant thought; and she decided that 
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he was more unendurable than ever, espe- 
cially when he undertook to be sympathetic. 
“Then he is simply an idiot,” was her ver- 
dict; but ‘she said nothing of this aloud. 
How could she, when both her guardian 
and his sister seemed to. think everything 
she said uncomplimentary to Mr. Orchison 
as an indication of mere caprice? “I can’t 
gratuitously abuse their .connection more 
than I‘do; they must want to think that 
Tlike him!” And this thought always put 
Gertrude into the very worst of tempers 
toward the whole household. 

By this time, you are ready to pronounce 
Miss Allingham an undisciplined, self-willed 
young woman, which is just what she was;, 
only, she had her good points, though they 
have not appeared so conspicuously as her 
faults. 

One evening, just before Gertrude was 
well enough to go downstairs, Mrs. Armour 
was invited out to dinner. The gentlemen 
had signified their eagerness to spend the 
evening with the invalid, if she desired it, 
as soon as they finished their after-dinner 
smoke. It took them an unusually long 
time, however, ‘and Gertrude became impa- 
tient ; though, if she had known that they 
were talking about her, she might have been 
somewhat mollified. Suddenly, there entered 
into: her head the idea of trying her strength : 
perhaps she might get over to the library 
and surprise them! Inspired with this hope, 
she rose from her couch and stood on both 
feet. As she had already walked across the 
floor, this was not difficult. She limped 
slowly to the door, taking the mirror on her 
way and peeping into it to see whether she 
looked all right. She passed out into the 
hall and made her way along toward the 
library, which was at the other end of it. 
Her progress was anything but rapid, but it 
was with comparatively little inconvenience ; 
so that, by the time she stood just outside 
the library, her feelings had reached a high 
pitch of elation. She was about to call out 
to the two occupants of the room, when she 
was arrested by hearing her name spoken. 
Through the portiéres which flapped and 
swung back in the breeze, she could see Mr. 
Burke and Fred Orchison seated at the 
farther end of the room. The light from 
the lamp that stood on the table by them 
revealed the two distinctly, though they 
could not see her. The elder man was 
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shaking the ashes from his cigar, and the 
younger, who affected a pipe because he 
thought it more manly, was filling his meer- 
schaum. . Gertrude noted all this while her 
guardian was speaking. 

“My dear boy,” he was saying, “I know 
of nothing against you, and you are young,” 
here he sighed a little, but this failed to 
reach the listener’s ear, “so I have great 
hopes of you; and, if Gertrude loves you—” 

“Tf Gertrude loves you”! 

The words, so calmly spoken, threw Ger- 
trude into such a fury of indignation that 
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minutes later, the servant knocked to inquire 
whether the gentlemen might come over, she 
sent word that she had a headache and would 
go to bed early. 

For two or three days, her ankle was 
worse —unaccountably so, Mrs. Armour 
thought—and delayed her going downstairs; 
but finally she was able to attempt it, and 
before long she could get about the same as 
ever. One of the first things she did, when 
she was strong enough to walk any distance, 
was to visit the stables to see how her 
beloved animals were getting on. Patrick 




















she forgot she was listening to something not 
intended for her to hear; she even forgot 
the exquisite pain that had begun to make 
itself felt in her ankle from her overexertion, 
and Fred Orchison’s reply fell unheeded on 
her ears. If she could but have turned and 
flown to her own room! But that was 
impossible, even in her anger. All that she 
was able to do was to half crawl, half drag 
herself back and curl herself up into a miser- 
able little heap on the couch, wretched both 
mentally and physically. When, a few 


was rejoiced to see her, though he carefully 
abstained from any allusion to the last time 
she had been there. Gertrude was alone, for 
Mr. Orchison had been called away on busi- 
ness, and there was no one else “to dog her 
footsteps,” as she ungratefully thought. 

She felt a little nervous when she saw 
Wildfire, but she conquered the feeling and 
patted him the same as she had the others. 
Then Patrick spoke. 

“Shure, miss,” he said, “I’m a-thinkin’ 
it’s the last time ye’ll see Wildfire here.” 
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“What do you mean, Patrick?” 

“Why, didn’t ye know he wuz sold, 
miss ?”” 

“Sold?” echoed Gertrude, in amazement, 
“When?” 

“The bargain was clenched this mornin’, 
I belave.” 

“Patrick! You don’t mean it—you don’t 
mean that Mr. Burke has sold Wildfire? 
Why, he loved him devotedly !” 

“Yis, miss; but there’s others thet he 
thinks more on then he does uv the baste, 
if | may make so bold as to say so.” 
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ried, an’ the young gentleman not hevin’ 
much control over yez; so he wanted to git 
Wildfire out uv the way.” 

Gertrude almost groaned aloud. 

“They are determined to have me married 
to someone I don’t want. I must make Fred 
Orchison ask me, and end all this; it’s the 
only way, but he doesn’t dare.” These were 
her mental cogitations. Aloud, she said: 
“T am not goiug to be married, Patrick; 
but, if I were, I should not expect to remain 
here.” 


“Och! beggin’ yer pardon, miss, Mr. 
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A little color crept into the girl’s cheeks. 
If she could believe that! 

“Why is he selling him, Patrick?” she 
asked, speaking very quietly. 

“Shure, miss, he doesn’t want to run the 
risk uv his breakin’ yer neck again, if ye 
plaze. He hinted somethin’, if ye’ll excuse 
me—” 

“Certainly, Patrick, go on,” said Gertrude, 
impatiently, seeing that the old man hesi- 
tated. 

““Somethin’ about your goin’ to be mar- 
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Burke couldn’t live widout ye, though it ’ud 
be hard fur him to see you here in thet posi- 
tion.” 

At this moment, it occurred to Gertrude 
that Patrick was taking liberties which even 
his long years of service scarcely warranted, 
and she remembered her dignity. 

“We must try to persuade Mr. Burke to 
keep Wildfire, Patrick,” she said, taking no 
notice of the old man’s last remark, though 
there was more color in her cheeks than had! 
been there for weeks. And, one of the other 








grooms just then entering, she nodded to 
Patrick and hurried away as rapidly as her 
ankle permitted. Her mind was in such a 
tumult of emotions, that she’ wanted to be 
alone and think; but one thing was clear: 
she must prevent Mr. Burke from selling 
Wildfire, at any price. 

Busy with her thoughts, Gertrude walked 
away from the house toward a lonely little 
wood where she often went when she wished 
for solitude, forgetting in her preoccupation 
how far it was—too far for her still weak 
ankle. What was her disappointment, when 
she reached the spot, to see someone else 
there—one of the villagers, gathering flowers. 
So seldom visited was the place that Ger- 
trude had begun to regard it as her special 
refuge, and she turned back in disgust, sud- 
denly conscious that she was getting’ tired. 
The picture of the scene in all its peaceful- 
ness and silence, with the one solitary figure 
standing under the trees, quite unconscious 
of being observed, engraved itself with such 
distinctness on Gertrude’s memory that it 
was bound up with other recollections of 
the day which remained with her ever after- 
ward. 

Gertrude walked on toward home until 
she grew so tired that she was glad to sit 
down on a’stone and rest. Glancing idly 
about, she was astonished to see her guardian 
approaching. Ever since she had been able 
to come downstairs, there had been an unde- 
finable change in his manner toward her. 

“He expects me to apologize,” had been 
her immediate conclusion, “and I wouldn’t 
now for worlds!” This was after the unfort- 
unate evening when she had inadvertently 
played eavesdropper; and from that time on, 
until her conversation with Patrick, Ger- 
trude’s heart had been like stone toward her 
guardian. 

He came toward her now with the rare 
smile that, in spite of her waywardness, had 
meant more to Gertrude, since her father’s 
death, than anybody’s praise. 

“T was afraid you had gone too far, so 
I thought perhaps you would be glad of my 
































































































































































































Trars are the sympathetic rills 
Of Life’s concealed emotion ; 
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BY CHARLES BABSON SOULE. 


assistance home, since Mr. Orchison is not 
here.” 

Mr. Burke could not resist adding this, 
but it was more than Gertrude could bear, 

“Thanks,” she burst out; “but I would 
rather have your assistance than Fred Orchi- 
son’s, any time!” 

“Do you really mean it, Gertrude?” cried 
her guardian, in an altered voice. 

“Certainly I do,” Gertrude answered, 
bravely, though she kept her eyes down. 
This little explanation facilitated matters 
very much, albeit Mr. Burke seemed to find 
it difficult to realize it. Before he could 
speak, however, she hurried on: “Oh, Mr, 
Burke,” she said, “they tell me you are 
going to sell Wildfire. Please don’t do it; I 
shall never forgive myself, if you do!” 

“My dear child, I could not afford to risk 
your life again,” he made answer; but his 


ward astonished him by bursting into a pas- 


sion of tears, sobbing out: 

“Oh, I have been so foolish, so headstrong, 
and I was too proud to beg your pardon, 
Please forgive me,‘and don’t sell Wildfire— 
you love him so!” 

“T love you better, my darling; but, if 
you will promise me never to ride him with- 
out my permission, I will keep him. And 
as to forgiving you, you were much more 
severely punished for your folly than I.” 

“T will promise you anything, if you will 
only forgive me and keep Wildfire,” sobbed 
Gertrude, hardly conscious of what she was 
committing herself to; but’Mr. Burke took 
courage from the admission, and asked for 
another promise which she gave readily 
enough. 

So Miss Allingham is to be married after 
all, but not to Fred Orchison, who was much 
astonished at the news; and old Patrick 
privately holds to the opinion that he brought 
about the match. Mrs. Armour, who had 
long wanted to marry again, but had 
refrained on her brother’s account, was as 
much delighted as anyone; so Gertrude may 
not get all the discipline she needs, after all. 
Perhaps love will be her teacher. 


They cleanse the heart of countless ills, 
And bear them to the ocean. 
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A STORY OF MEXICO. 


BY WILL 


‘ggptoromastsa years ago, while in 
company with a party of sur- 
veyors employed by the Mexi- 
can Government to make a 
geological survey through cer- 
tain parts of the country that 
lie in the vicinity of the city 

of Mexico, I stumbled upon an old ruin of 
what appeared to have once been a building 
of great magnificence. 

In a wing of the moldering pile, 1 found 
a solitary inhabitant—a man old and gray- 
haired, his general appearance in keeping 
with the desolate-looking place. Lines of 
great suffering were visible on his thin hag- 
gard face, and, from the first moment I set 
eyes on him, I wondered if he did not have 
astory connected with his strange isolated 
life. There was a look of refinement on his 
face that told more plainly than words that 
he had once’been a different man. 

I questioned him regarding his past, but 
for some time he would say nothing. I 
visited him several times during my stay in 
that vicinity, and at last, becoming better 
acquainted, he seemed to lose his reserve; 
and, one evening, he told me the following 
strange story of his life: 


My name is Reginald Vardhurst. I was 
born in Calcutta, India, A.D. 1815. At the 
age of twentyeight, having lost my parents 
by the plague that visited that city, and find- 
ing myself the sole possessor of a large 
fortune, with no living relative, I became a 
wanderer, and for two years I traveled aim- 
lessly through Europe, and then to South 
America, and then by a mere chance I 
drifted around to Mexico. Here I first met 
and made the acquaintance of Don Miguel, 
a Spaniard by birth, and a gentleman of 
culture. He spoke English quite as fluently 
as he did his mother tongue. 

Our acquaintance soon ripened into the 
warmest friendship, and I consulted fre- 
quently regarding investments I contem- 
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plated making. He was reputed to be a man 
of fabulous wealth, and was the owner of a 
splendid mansion ten miles from the city. 

As time passed on, our friendship grew 
warmer, and finally resulted in his giving me 
a pressing invitation to make his hacienda 
my home during my stay in Mexico. I 
readily consented, and then for the first time 
I met his beautiful daughter Mercedes. - 

I shall never forget the time that my eyes 
first beheld her. I did not know that Don 
Miguel had a daughter until my arrival. He 
had never mentioned the fact to me. 

I could not describe her if I tried. Of 
complexion, hair, or eyes, I knew nothing; 
for I was dazzled by the glow. I only knew 
that I was in the presence of one whose 
magnetism thrilled my very soul with a 
nameless delight that I had never before 
experienced. I tried to speak, but the best 
words I could utter seemed commonplace and 
out of keeping with my thoughts. 

In every movement, she was as graceful as 
a leopard and as queenly as Cleopatra; yet 
there was a simplicity and tenderness about 
her nature that could not fail to win the 
most unsusceptible spirit and make it her 
willing slave. 

“Don Miguel never told me he had a 
daughter,” I said, trying to say something to 
break the spell. 

I thought I could detect a pained look 
come over her face at the mention of her 
father’s name. Then, with a faint smile that 
made her eyes look as darkly bright as a 
tropical twilight, she said: 

“Ym afraid you will miss much of your 
Eastern chivalry here among the men of our 
country. They do not always think it of 
enough importance to mention the women. 
At best, we and our interests are but minor 
considerations.” 

“Minor considerations?” I uttered the 
words aloud, half unconscious of what I was 
saying; but, suddenly becoming aware that 
I had not replied —e 3) hastily 
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added: “TI can hardly realize how such a 
state of things can exist where”—“ you 
are,” I had a vague idea of saying, but, 
checking myself, I continued—“ where there 
are so many beautiful women.” 

“ Have you met many beautiful women in 
Mexico?” she-asked, simply. 

Again I became confused. I had intended 
the meaning for her, but she had adroitly 
shifted to a generality. Her soft questioning 
eyes were on me. I could not tell her I had 
meant it for her alone, yet I did not want 
her to think I had ever met a woman before 
whom I had thought beautiful. How 
absurdly sentimental I was becoming with 
this strange young girl! 

I felt as if I must say something; so, try- 
ing -to appear at ease, I replied: 

“The beauty of the Southern women is 
proverbial in our Northern countries.” 

“ Indeed !” 

That was all the word she uttered, yet I 
felt that she had meant more than that word 
could ever imply. 

Had she guessed my real meaning? and 
was she disappointed at my reply? 

I was about to speak, when the Don, who 
had left us at our introduction, returned, and 
supper was announced. 

We were ushered into a spacious dining- 
room, where a splendid repast was spread. 
The service was of the finest wrought silver 
and gold, and must have once been the 
property of some Spanish nobleman. Fruit- 
baskets of silver and richest design were 
piled with rarest tropical fruit, and from a 
chandelier overhead hundreds of waxen 
tapers shed a subdued radiance and trans- 
formed the place into a scene of fairy-like 
splendor. 

My eyes fell upon a stranger as I entered. 

“Don Mariano Garcia, Sefior Vardhurst,” 
said the Don. 

Weshook hands. The stranger was a man 
of about my own age—dark, handsome, and 
haughty. But was it imagination, or did I 
see traces of hardness and treachery written 
on his face? 

Who was this Don Mariano? Was he 
anything to Mercedes? Could it be that he 
was her lover? A hot pang of jealousy shot 
through me, as these thoughts came into my 
mind. 





































































































































































































































































































In conversation, he was witty and pleas- 
ant; but somehow I felt ill at ease in his 
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presence. After supper was over, we had 
some music—Mercedes singing some quaint 
old Spanish ballads, with guitar accompani- 
ment, What a splendid voice she had—go 
rich and strong, yet so full of tenderness and 
pathos! I had never heard such music 
before. Her voice would have made her 
fortune in Paris. 

That night, it was many hours before | 
fell asleep; and, when I did, it was to dream 
of Mercedes and hear again the sweet tender 
notes of her voice in my dreams. 

Don Mariano left for the city the next 
evening, and I did not see him again for 
several days. I felt greatly relieved when he 
was gone. I could now be with Mercedes 
without the presence of one who might bea 
rival. 

Every hour I remained in her presence, I 
became more hopelessly in love. What 
would I not, have given to know she was free 
from all other claims! Yet I dared not ask 
her. 

I did not see much of Don Miguel during 
these days. I was left almost entirely alone 
with Mercedes. Yet, blind in my new-found 
happiness, I could see nothing strange in the 
actions of the Don. Mercedes sung to me, 
over and over again, those sweet old ballads 
I loved so well. 

The days went by. Don Mariano had 
come to the hacienda; but, after holding 
a long conversation with Don Miguel, he 
returned to the city. He did not see Mer- 
cedes. What a sweet consolation that 
thought gave me! ; 

“Did you know Don Mariano has been 
here to-day?” I asked of Mercedes, when he 
was gone. 

“Yes,” she answered, abstractedly. 

“He did not come in to see you,” I 
answered. 

“Why should he?” she asked. “He had 
business with my father, I suppose.” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “I should 
not have gone without seeing you.” 

“You remember what I told you about 
Southern chivalry,” she answered. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I remember.” 

Did she care because he had not seen 
her? I wondered what she was thinking 
about as she sat there silently. Should I 
speak to her and tell her of my love? I felt 
that the impulse was more than I could 
bear. 
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“Mercedes,” I said, taking her hand, 
“there is something I have been waiting to 
tell you—something I must tell you: I love 
you with my whole soul and life—I have 
loved you from the very first moment I saw 
you; you could not have helped seeing it. 
Tell me that I may hope—tell me that you 
will be my wife!” 

I looked into her eyes. She was as pale 
as death. She held up her hands appealingly, 
as if trying to stop me. 

“Don’t! don’t!” she said. 
not say that now.” 

“Why must I not?” I asked, my voice 
husky with emotion. 

“T must not—I dare not tell you now,” 
she replied, her voice sinking to a whisper. 

“Tell me that I may hope—tell me that 
you are not already promised to another,” 
I pleaded, “and I can wait—wait and feel 
happy, till the time when you can give me 
my answer.” 

“Not now,” she answered. “ Wait—you 
must wait, and never mention this subject 
again until—I give you leave.” 

“ When will that be?” I asked. 

She was silent for a moment, and then said: 

“Come to me one week from to-night—in 
the garden, at eight o’clock—and I will give 
you an answer.” And, before I could reply, 
she hurried from the room. 

A wild tumult of hopes and fears surged 
in my bosom. I was more mystified than 
ever. What answer would she give me? 
And why did she wish to wait a week before 
giving it? Vainly I asked myself these 
questions, but I would wait—wait and hope. 

The next day, Don Miguel came to me and 
asked me to go with him to look at a very 
valuable silver mine—the San Marillo—a 
distance of some ten miles away. He was 
about to purchase an interest in it, he told 
me, and said it was considered one of the 
most valuable mines in Mexico. 

We went down into the mine, and brought 
back some specimens of ore which the Don 
assured me were worth four thousand dollars 
per ton. 

The days went by. One morning, Don 
Miguel came to me and said he was about to 
purchase a half-interest in the San Marillo 
mine, and, if I wished to make an invest- 
ment that would pay me largely, I could go 
in as a partner with him, and we could pur- 
chase the half-interest. 

Voi. CII—10. 
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I readily consented to his proposition, and 
became one of the owners of the San Marillo 
mine. This took a large share of my fort- 
une; but, as Don Miguel was to be a part- 
ner, I felt secure in the investment. And 
would not this afford me a better opportunity 
of being near Mercedes? 

It was quite a disagreeable surprise to me, 
however, to learn, on completing the pur- 
chase of the mine, that it had belonged solely 
to Don Mariano Garcia. 

The day preceding the one when Mercedes 
was to give me an answer arrived at last. I 
almost counted the minutes that separated 
me from the hour when I should know my 
fate. 

When night came, it was many hours 
before I fell asleep. It must have been 
nearly midnight when suddenly I awoke. I 
could not at first tell what had awakened me. 
I listened. Presently I heard voices in the 
garden. The first I recognized as belonging 
to Mercedes! The other was that of a man. 

The hot impetuous blood of anger and 
jealousy surged through my veins as I recog- 
nized the voice of Don Mariano Garcia! 

What did it mean? Why did he visit the 
place by night? And what was his business 
with Mercedes? Had she been meeting him 
in this way all along, while I fancied him 
away in the city? 

“Why will you insist on this?” I heard 
her say. 

“Tt’s a matter of business that need not 
concern you,” answered the voice of Don 
Mariano. 

“ But it might,” she persisted. 

“What!” he said, fiercely, “what do you 
mean? By heaven! one would think that 
you were in love with—”’ 

A breath of wind stirred the leaves on the 
branches near my window into a tremulous 
murmur, and the words were lost in the 
sound; then I heard her say: 

“Have you not already harmed him 
enough? Will you not have some pity?” 

“Why should I have?” he rejoined. 

“ But you will!” she said. 

“But I will not!” And his voice grew 
louder. 

“You forget yourself,’ she answered. 
“One word from me, and—” 

A bitter oath from Don Mariano inter- 
rupted her. 

“Would you have me commit murder?” 
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he hissed, fiercely, and, before she could 
reply, I heard steps on the porch, and the 
voice of Don Miguel saying softly: 

“Come, come—this will not do! A house 
that divideth against itself can’t stand.” 

The sound of the voices then grew indis- 
tinct, and they all entered the house. 
Presently.I heard the tramp of a horse’s 
feet, and saw the form of Don Mariano ride 
off in the gloom. 

What did it all mean? Was Don Mariano 
her lover, after all? And whom was he to 
“have pity on”? Or did he have a rival, 
of whom I knew nothing? 

Perhaps he had referred to myself. The 
thought startled me. But she had said: 
“Have you not harmed him enough 
already?” And Don Mariano had certainly 
never harmed me, that I knew of. 

Why had he visited the place by night? 

All these thoughts rose in my mind and 
set my brain in a mad whirl of perplexity. 

The next morning found the Don in excel- 
lent spirits ; and Mercedes appeared as usual, 
only she seemed somewhat paler than I was 
accustomed to see her. 

How I longed to speak to her of my love! 
But I waited. Slowly the sun sunk behind 
the towering peaks; the golden glow above 
their barren summits grew dim and gray. 
The clock struck eight! 

I stepped into the garden. There was no 
one visible. Would she keep her promise? 

Yes; even at that moment, I saw her 
emerge from the porch and come slowly down 
the walk. How beautiful she looked, in the 
rich tropical twilight! 

Neither of us spoke till we were seated on 
a rustic bamboo seat shaded by some cluster- 
ing vines. There was a solemn hush in the 
atmosphere. A few yards from where we 
sat, along the eastern boundary of the garden, 
ran a deep gorge, and from its black depths 
below came faintly the sound of falling 
water. 

Suddenly she turned to me and spoke 
hurriedly, impulsively : 

“You must never speak to me again as 
you did before; you must go away from here 
—at once; you must never see me again; 
remember, this is for the best.’ 

“Then you are promised to another?” I 
asked, trying to speak calmly. 

She inclined her head, but did not speak. 
“Ts it Don Mariano?” 
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“Yes,” she answered, almost bitterly. 

I was terribly calm now. 

“TI will do as you advised,” I answered, 
coldly. “I shall leave here immediately,” 

I arose from my seat. : 

“T wish you happiness. Good-bye,” J 
said, and held out my hand. 

She did not look up, but took my hand 
and held it without answering. Then she 
turned her eyes to mine—eyes full’ of anguish 
and mute supplication. 

“You will not—not—blame for this?” she 
asked, 

“T shall try to forget it,” I answered, with 
an effort. ‘ Why did you not tell me this at 
first,” I asked. 

“T could not—I dared not,” she answered, 

“Mercedes,” I said, calmly, “you have 
acted strangely with me.” 

“T know it—I know it; but, believe me, I 
—I—could not do otherwise. Oh, if I could 
recall what I have done!” she exclaimed; 
and her voice, trembling with emotion, sunk 
almost to a whisper. “Will you forgive 
me?” she asked. 

I felt her hand tremble in mine, and I was 
touched by her emotion. 

“Mercedes,” I said, gently, “what is past 
is past. Let it go. I freely forgive you. I 
have been more to blame than you, perhaps, 
after all. But I must leave here—I cannot 
bear to see you another’s. I shall always 
pray to heaven for youfhappiness, and may 
you never know the ahguish I now feel.” 

“No, no!” she _ exclaimed, hastily. 
“Don’t say that—you only make me more 
miserable. Oh, heaven! how can I bear 
this? I am to blame—I am to blame! I 
have been cruel—heartless! Tell me that 
you despise me—that you loathe me—that 
you would crush me beneath your feet! 
Anything—anything would be better than 
your blessing! I cannot—I cannot bear 
that.” And she‘sobbed aloud. 

I was mystified by her words. 

“You are mistaken,” I said, soothingly. 
“How have you been to blame?” 

“T cannot let you go till I have told you,” 
she answered, between her sobs. “I must 
tell you the whole story, and, when you know 
how cruel and false I have been, you will 
not call a blessing on me, but curse the day 
you first met me. Listen,” she continued: 
“When you made my father’s acquaintance, 
he was on the eve of bankruptcy, having lost 
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nearly all he had in visionary schemes for 
making more money. He found out that 
you were possessed of a large fortune. He 
then laid a scheme to entice you into specu- 
lations with him. Don Mariano, who had 
also squandered a fortune in extravagance 
and unlucky speculations, was the prime 
mover in the plot to get your money. Fear- 
ing they could not be successful with the 
scheme, they at last hit on the idea of making 
me a partner in the plot. You were to be 
brought to my father’s house, and I was to 
endeavor to fascinate you, to win your love, 
gain your confidence, and aid them in win- 
ning your fortune. That was the plan. 
You were then to be set adrift and I was 
to marry Don Mariano, to whom I was 
betrothed in childhood. How the plot has 
worked, I need not tell you. The mine you 
bought and paid a fortune for is worse than 
worthless! When I consented to the plot, I 
had never seen you. I only knew that you 
were a foreigner, whom we had a right to 
prey upon. I had entered into the plot 


against my will, and, when I had met you, I 
tried to persuade them to give up their 
designs on you; but it was no use, and now 
they are laying another plot to rob you of 


the remainder of your fortune. My engage- 
ment with Don Mariano was to be kept a 
secret from you until their work was accom- 
plished. He only visited the place by night 
or when you were away. I could not stand 
by and see this go on and not tell you. Now 
that you know all, I know that you will hate 
and despise me.” 

I was startled beyond measure by this 
revelation. What a dupe I had been! A 
wild tumult of revengeful and angry emo- 
tions rose in my bosom. I could not speak 
for several moments. I turned my eyes on 
her. Her head was bent forward, and she 
was weeping bitterly. In spite of every- 
thing, I was moved by her tears. I forgot 
all, in that moment—forgot how I had been 
injured—forgot the part she had played in 
the plot against me. I thought only of one 
thing—that I was in the presence of this 
woman, and she was in distress. Nothing 
could have tempted me to say one harsh word 
to her. I stooped down and lifted up her 
head and looked into her tear-dimmed eyes. 

“T forgive you freely,” I said. 

She did not reply, but I felt her hand close 
gently on mine. 
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“ Mercedes,” I said, “ we must not talk of 
what is past. Let it go. What I have lost 
or suffered need give you no pain. I have 
still as much of this world’s goods as I shall 
If what I have 
lost will contribute to your comfort in any 
way, lam content. If I could only call you 
mine—if you could ever know how I love 
you—” ‘ 

“T do know—I do know,” she sobbed. “TI 
could never be worthy of such love.” 

“Mercedes,” I said, “ I know it is best for 
me to go away; but, before I go, I want to 
ask you one question: If you were free 
to-night, would there be hope for me?” 

I felt her hand tremble in mine, 

“Yes—yes,” she answered, “there would 
—be hope; I love you now better than my 
life !” 

I clasped her in my arms and pressed kiss 
after kiss on her pale lips. 

“Then why will you stay here?” I asked, 
eagerly. “Why not leave this place for 
ever? Why not go with me? My darling, 
my darling, tell me that you will—tell me 
that you will be mine—mine to love and 
protect—mine forever!” 

“Oh, my love! I cannot—I dare not! 
They would kill me!” she answered, in an 
agonized and despairing voice. 

“ My love,” I said, “listen: We can leave 
here to-morrow night; we can soon reach 
the city, where we can be united, and be on 
our way to the United States before our 
flight is discovered; and, once across the 
line, we are safe.” 

I waited breathlessly for her reply. She 
was silent. Then she looked up into my 
eyes and put both of her hands in mine and 
said: 

“T will do as you ask. I will give my 
life in trying to repair the wrong I have done 
you.” 

“My darling! my own!” I exclaimed. 
“This one moment of happiness has repaid 
me for all I have ever suffered in the past.” 

A great wave of unutterable joy swept 
through my soul. Was there ever such per- 
fect happiness on earth before? I thought, 
as she lay there in my arms. Even now, as 
I think of that time, I wonder how I have 
ever lived to bear the sorrow that has come 
upon me. 

How can I tell what followed? Even now, 
as I sit here and think—or try to think—of 
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the past, it all seems like some strange dream 
from which I could never have the power to 
awake. 

The night had deepened around us. The 
pale stars had come out in the sky one by 
one, and still we lingered there, her dark 
lustrous eyes turned on mine in speechless 
love. How the time flew by! It must have 
been ten o’clock. She rose hastily and said: 

“T must go in now, love; good-night.” 

“ Good-night, darling,” I said, pressing my 
lips to hers. ‘ Remember to-morrow night.” 

She was turning to go when I heard astep 
on the walk at our very side. I turned my 
eyes in the direction of the sound. There 
before us, his dark’ flashing eyes gleaming in 
the starlight, stood Don Mariano Garcia! 

For just one moment of time, neither of 
us spoke or moved ; and then, with an oath 
so deep and bitter that it makes me shudder 
to think of, he rushed upon us. I caught 
the gleam of a knife in the dim starlight, 
and threw up my arm to ward off the blow. 
He struck at me, and I felt a sharp pain in 
my shoulder and knew that I was hit. I 
tried to draw my pistol; but, before I could 
do so, he raised the knife for another stroke 
—and then, with a cry that I shall never 
forget till my dying day, Mercedes threw 
herself between us, and the next instant she 
sunk down at my feet, pierced to the heart 
by the murderer’s knife! 

For one moment, he stood as if turned to 
stone; and then, like an enraged tiger, he 
dashed upon me, and a deadly struggle com- 
menced. Down among the fragrant tropical 
plants we went together, rolling over and 
over, startling the birds from the branches 
overhead and sending them, with screams of 
fright, away into the darkness. Suddenly I 
found we were on the very edge of the cliff, and 
one false move would precipitate us on the 
rocks below. He also discovered this, and 
made an attempt to force me over. A bunch 
of loose earth and stones gave way beneath 
our feet, and fell with a faint echo on the 
rocks below. He made another desperate 
attempt to throw me over, but lost his foot- 
ing and fell over the cliff, dragging me after 
him. Down, down into the abyss, then 
darkness—nothing ! 

Slowly I became conscious of existence. 
I felt a sharp pain in my head. I opened 
my eyes and gazed about me in a dazed sort 
of way. I was in a strange place. Strange 


faces bent over me, and strange voices spoke 
in whispers. Where was 1? What had 
happened? I could remember nothing of 
the past just then. I made an effort to 
speak, but a hand was laid gently on me, 
and a voice said: 

“You must be quiet. You have been ij] 
a long while; you will be better presently.” 

Someone gave me something to drink, and 
I fell asleep. When I awoke, I saw two 
strange men in the room. 

“Where am I?” I asked. 

“You must not talk till you are better,” 
a voice said, and I remained quiet. 

I began to remember something of the 
past; but, strange to say, I could remember 
nothing of what had taken place in the 
garden. I had a vague remembrance of 
going into the garden, but everything that 
had happened after that was a blank to me. 

It was several days before I was permitted 
to talk, and then, as the past began to grow 
more vivid to my mind, I became impatient 
and would listen to nothing till they told me 
of the past. 

Then the grave man who had remained 
with me continually, and who appeared to be 
a physician, said : 

“We have thought it best to keep you 
quiet for a few days, for you have had a 
painful operation performed on you, which 
has resulted gloriously. To begin with, you 
were found at the base of the cliff, near the 
old Don Miguel hacienda, in a mangled con- 
dition. Underneath your senseless form was 
found the body of Don Mariano Garcia, a 
knife sticking through his heart.” 

At the mention of Don Mariano, the 
memory of the past rushed back upon me 
and overwhelmed me. 

“Oh, where is she—Mercedes?” I asked, 
in despair. 

“She is dead,” he said, sadly. “She was 
found in the garden above, a knife-wound in 
her heart.” 

I moaned aloud in my agony. 

“You were brought to the city by the 
frightened peons,” he continued, “who told 
the story of the tragedy at the hacienda. 
You were placed in the St. Marie Hospital, 
and the money you had in the bank in this 
city has been used for your benefit. You 
soon recovered your strength, but all memory 
of the past had left you. You did not even 
know your own name. Your mind seemed 
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totally gone. I was traveling through this 
country, and, being a physician, I became 
interested in your case, and obtained permis- 
sion from the officers of the hospital to per- 
form an operation on you which I believed 
would restore your reason. How I have suc- 
ceeded, you already know.” 

I held out my hand to the physician. 

“JT thank you sincerely,” I said, “for all 
you have done for me.” 

“Tt was a great success,” he answered, “ of 
which I shall ever be proud.” 

“ How long have I been in this place?” I 
asked. 

“Have you no idea how long it has been ?” 
he replied. : 

“T cannot tell,” I answered. “It might 
be a day or a week, for aught I know.” 

“You must not be surprised if it is longer 
than you imagine,” he said. “It has been a 
very long time.” 

“How long?” I asked, eagerly and impa- 
tiently. 

“Twenty years,” he answered. 
the year 1865.” 

“Twenty years? My God! My God!” 
I exclaimed, and, overcome with emotion, 
I wept like a child. 

I could never describe my feelings. Great 
heaven! Twenty years! I was fifty years 
old! There was no mirror in the room, but 
a glass of water sat near me, and I hastily 
grabbed it and looked at my reflection. My 
hair was as white as if I had been seventy, 
and my face pallid and wrinkled. 

“Oh, God!” I cried, and buried my face 
in my hands. 


“This is 
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I was an old man, but my love for Mer- 
cedes was as strong as it was the night 
I met her in the garden. All through those 
long years that were a blank to me, that 
love had lived fresh and green, ready to 
burst into new life at the first touch of 
memory. 

Why could I not have died? It would 
have been more merciful to me to have 
remained forever forgetful of the past. 
When at last I was able to leave the hospital, 
I found that Mercedes had been buried near 
the row of stately palms yonder, where she 
still lies. Don Miguel had disappeared and 
had never been heard of since the burial of 
Mercedes. The old hacienda went into the 
hands of strangers, and was subsequently 
plundered and burned by a band of insur- 
gents that infested the country soon after. 

Finding myself old and gray-haired, with- 
out a friend on earth, I became an exile from 
the world, and came here to spend the 
remainder of my life. Enough of this old 
building was left by the flames to afford me 
a shelter, and here I am content to remain, 
far from the troubles that vex the outer 
world. 


Here the old hermit’s story ended, and, 
finding it late in the night, I took my leave. 
As I passed down the space that had once 
been occupied by the beautiful gardens of 
Don Miguel, and which had been the scene 
of the awful tragedy, I caught sight of a 
marble shaft gleaming in the moonlight, 
and, stooping down, I read the name “ Mer- 
cedes,” then below the word “ Resurgam.” 


THE SWINGING OF THE PENDULUM. 


BY M. A. 


ONE day, we live as in a cloud, apart; 
With people of another world we talk— 
The world of books and pictures, music, art 
In all its forms—with these we hourly walk. 


They fill our lives and take up all our thought; 
They raise us far above the petty cares, 

The little vexing worries, daily brought 
To try our strength and catch us unawares. 


Next day, intensely practical are we: 

We do with all our might whate’er “our hands 
May find to work upon; an ecstasy 

Of toil compels response to its demands. 
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This too hath compensations ; for, engrossed, 
We think not of the passing hours’ soft chime, 
While deeds for self, by those for others crossed, 
Make shining patterns in the woof of time. 


So, like a swinging pendulum, between 

The two extremes, our life is passed away: 
Forever striving for the golden mean, 

Yet never living quite a perfect day. 


And, as the equipoise is ne’er attained 

Save when the pendulum has ceased to move, 
Our equal balance may by death be gained, 

So we may hope for perfect days above. 
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NOTICEABLE 
feature of the 
past two dec- 
ades is the 
rapidly grown 
and wide- 
spread taste for 
decoration in 
private dwell- 
ings in this 
country and 
England. 

Influential writers have greatly assisted in 
fostering this taste and have made them- 
selves teachers until in our day the books 
on such subjects are legion and most persons 
of average cultivation have learned a good 
deal in regard to such matters. 

The furniture of certain eras of the past 
furnishes models which the present genera- 
tion has decided to be correctly artistic and 
esthetic, and among these models the cab- 








inet-work produced in England during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century merits 


special attention. 
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The best known and by far the cleverest 
and most original of these English cabinet- 
makers was Thomas Chippendale, whose 
name is familiar to every person even slightly 
acquainted with any of the American or 
English works on house-decoration, 

Chippendale established himself in London 
somewhere about 1750, and it is not too 
much to say that till the end of the century 
he and his sons, .who were his partners and 
successors, held autocratic sway where furni- 
ture-making was concerned. 

Little is recorded of the beginning of his 
successful career, although it is known that 
he descended from a family of wood-carvers 
of unusual excellence. 

“The oldest of his catalogues,” says a 
recent writer, “is preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum and indirectly sheds 
some interesting light on his character. In 
him was united the brave and independent 
spirit of a Hogarth with the practical views of 
an English merchant. This is indicated by 
the general tone of his preface, as well as by 
the notes and remarks which accompany his 
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designs. It is also to be inferred that he 
paid little attention to critics, whom he 
despised, challenging them to produce such 
work as they arrogated to themselves the 
right to criticise. On the other hand, he 
gave to those who desired to honor him with 
their patronage the assurance that each one 
of his designs would be finished with beauty 
and elegance.” 

In order to understand the important posi- 
tion which Chippendale occupied in the 
history of decorative art, it is necessary to 
have an idea of the sort of furniture which 
up to his time was to be found in the homes 
of wealthy English people and of the sur- 
roundings in which he exercised his talent. 

“Without going further back than the 
reign of Charles II,” continues the writer 
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from France, called the “rococo,” a style 
utterly devoid of esthetic taste. Rich Eng- 
lishmen were, however, ready to adopt eccen- 
tricities, and appeared to be captivated by 
the gilding, tinsel, and shell-work which 
liberally decorated this sort of furniture; 
and the craze spread rapidly, -till nearly 
everybody of any means followed the lead 
of the nobility and gentry. 

Then Chippendale appeared, at a time 
exceptionally favorable to cabinet-work. 
The middle classes were beginning to under- 
stand the road to fortune as well as, if not 
better than, the aristocracy, and to maintain 
their commercial and political importance; 
civil wars were at an end; the new dynasty 
had triumphed over the last attempt to effect 
the restoration of the Stuarts; the horizon 
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On the other hand, commerce with France, 
chiefly under Louis XIV, had introduced a 
small number of Parisian bits of furniture from 
the workshops of leading French artisans. 

“Tn the houses of the middle classes, on 
the contrary, only the simple and common 
oak furniture of the time of James II was 
to be seen: chairs, chests, bureaus, and 
wardrobes, often of clumsy pattern, the 
like of which are still manufactured in 
certain remote localities of conservative 
England.” 

When William of Orange ascended the 
English throne, a spasm of Dutch taste 
swept over the country, both in archi- 
tecture and house-furnishing. Red brick 
dwellings became the rage, and, in fur- 
niture, incrustation and inlaid work were 
in great demand. Nothing was to be 
seen in the dwellings of those who cared 
to be in the fashion but sideboards and 
bureaus with bulging fronts, and tables 
and chairs with as many legs as a centi- 
pede, all twisted into impossible shapes 
in a wild confusion that fairly made the 
eyes ache. 

But this mode did not last very long, 
and was followed by a fashion adopted 


for the extreme of luxury to be 
obtained in France and London; demanded 
a style of furniture altogether peculiar to 
itself, which should at the same time rival 
that of Paris. 

Still another occurrence, the introduction 
into England of Spanish mahogany, favored 
the creation of the new style so impatiently 
awaited and demanded. The different kinds 
of wood chiefly employed before that time 
were the oak, chestnut, ash, and beech. 
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The styles of furniture prior to the reign 
of William III consisted of a framework 
with a rectangular base, ornamented with 
carved pieces and moldings, to which oak, 
whose open grain does not lend itself to 
extreme fineness of detail, was specially 
adapted. The peculiar style of Chippen- 
dale’s work and that of his successors 
demanded, on the contrary, an altogether 
different wood. The delicate carving and 
free curves could be produced only by using 
a fine, hard, close-grained wood of extreme 
resisting power. Mahogany united to all 
these advantages color and polish. It is 
almost superfluous to say that, without this 
wood, so beautiful in every respect, the work 
of the English cabinet-makers of the eight- 
eenth century would have been impossible. 

With the advent of Chippendale, furniture 
became more luxurious and more convenient. 
The accomplishments of reading and writing 
having grown much more general, there 
sprang up a large demand for escritoires, 
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writing-desks, and all 
the accessories neces- 
sary for such objects, 
down to book-supports 
and paper-weights. The 
habit, too, of tea-drink- 
ing had increased until 
it might be considered 
a national custom; and 
this led to the produc- 
tion of every possible 
variety of boxes, trays, 
and little tables. For 
many of these things, 
there were no models 
in existence; so Chip- 
pendale and the artists 
who followed his lead 
were forced to call on 
their own fancies and 
powers of invention. 

The following descrip- 
tion, gathered from the 
papers of a competent 
. judge, gives a clear idea 
: of this famous man’s 
different styles of work. 

The furniture which 
bears Chippendale’s 
name comprises three 
classes, of distinct art- 
istic value. The first 
is pure rococo: that in which the cabinet- 
maker does simply the carving of furniture 
in Spanish mahogany, mirror-frames in soft 
wood meant to be ornamented with gilding, 
decorated door-panels, and the like. 

There is a studied carelessness about the 
sweeping lines of these carvings; the spirals 
and scrolls interlace capriciously, and the 
fantastic contours terminate in the head of 
a griffin, sphinx, or other apocryphal mon- 
ster, or perhaps display a bouquet of flowers, 
a mermaid, or a warlike trophy. 

Here, we find a Gothic arrow serving as a 
support; there, the semblance of a classic 
pediment. Sometimes the fragment of a 
ruin is boldly inserted into the body of the 
work, or perhaps a huntsman or pair of lovers 
or a conventional Chinaman with mustache 
and indescribable hat fills the first vacant 
place. 

The two sides are rarely alike, symmetry 
being studiously avoided; all is turned, 
twisted, confused, and entangled like the 
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discordant and disordered images in a troub- 
led dream. 

Fortunately, this first class forms the least 
part of Chippendale’s productions. In the 
second style are pieces in relief, shelves, small 
chests for rare china, and artistic objects for 
the decoration of drawing-rooms, libraries, 
and bed-chambers. All the furniture of this 
epoch is marked by the excellence of its 
finish, the delicacy of which remains unim- 
paired after a hundred years of use. 

In the third class, 
the artist reaches ,... 
the height of his | 
skill and invention, | 
and in grace and ’ 
beauty far sur- » 
passes all his pre- i 
vious efforts. Asa @anE 
rule, the furniture 
of this type issquare 
or rectilinear, en- 
riched by deep } 
carvings, frequently 
in geometrical 
forms. Although 


chair-backs are 
rounded, straight z 


lines predominate ; 
and the curves are 
managed with such 
subtle art that, 
graceful as they are, 
the general impres- 
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sion of strength and solidity is never lost 
or even partially sacrificed. 

A noticeable feature of Chippendale’s pro- 
ductions is the extreme care with which even 
the slightest details are wrought out. The 
cabinet-maker was a man of great creative 
power, a remarkably gifted carver and 
sculptor, and beneath his chisel “the wood 
speaks and vibrates in its inmost fibre to the 
echo of his genius.” 


TABOURET. 


GATE. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


THE twilight shadows are creeping 
Along the garden wall, 

The summer wind comes rustling by, 
And showers of rose-leaves fall, 

Where I sit at my cottage window, 
And dream and listen and wait 

For the sound of a cheerful whistle 
And a well-known step at the gate. 


Out in the kitchen, the kettle 

Is humming its loudest song: 
“T’m boiling!” it says; “’tis time to make tea! 

Pray, why don’t you come along?” 

The cozy table is ready, 
But the singing kettle must wait, 

Because, you see, I never make tea 
’Till I hear the step at the gate. 


Baby sleeps in her cradle, 
Dreaming with all her might, 

And over both of her blossom-blue eyes 
Are drawn their curtains white. 

See! she smiles in her slumber! 
She seldom sleeps so late ; 

She'll wake in a glow of gladness 
When she hears the step at the gate. 


This is our little kingdom— 
This cottage with vines o’ergrown. 
Papa’s the king, and mamma's the queen, 
And baby’s the heir to the throne. 
Why lingers the king, I wonder? 
Supper will be so late! 
Ah, he is coming! Baby, wake up! 
For I hear his step at the gate. 

















yours always looks 
so dainty! How 
do you manage to 
keep your clothes 
» so fresh and neat 
to the end of the 
season, while mine 
are hopelessly 
draggled and 
shabby in a few 
Eight weeks?” I said to 
once dainty Dorothy 
Rivers, as we sat together in her sunny 
chamber, learning a new embroidery-pattern 
which lay open on the work-table between 
us. She threaded her needle with yellow 
floss bright as her own bonny gold tresses 
before she answered : 

“T think it must be because I am obliged 
to take better care of my things than other 
girls. I have only a very small semi-annual 
allowance for dress, and I have to be very 
economical and get double wear out of 
everything. I never throw my hat, gloves, 
or jacket down in a heap on a handy chair, 
when I come home; no matter how tired I 
am, I always put them away at once. I 
shake my dresses well and brush the dust 
from the bottom before they go in the closet. 
The plain bell-skirt keeps its freshness longer 
by folding. Veils I always fold and lay 
between sachet-bags of violet-powder. This 
trifling care keeps them fresh a long time. 
When they become limp from wear, I 
dampen them lightly with gum-arabic water 
and iron them * between linen. Gloves I 
always stretch and fold as soon as taken off, 
turning the thumbs palmward, as they are 
when new. When the fingers rip, I unravel 
a piece of ordinary thread until I have a 
strand fine enough to sew up the seam in 
the original stitches. I buy only one pair of 
long-wristed gloves a year. When they are 
worn out in the fingers, the wrists are as 
good as ever, you know, so I buy a short- 
wristed pair of the same color, cut off the 
long wrists of the old gloves, and sew them 
(154) 
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on the new ones. The wrinkles and brace- 
lets hide the seams, and I have made one 
pair of wrists do duty on three or four pairs 
of gloves. I buy gray or tan undressed kids, 
as they are easily matched. I find the gray 
the most economical, though, for I can clean 
them beautifully with the cheap face-powder 
that comes in cakes and sells for fifteen cents 
a box. I also found it excellent for cleaning 
my light-gray Henrietta-cloth. It was much 
soiled around the bottom and on the waist. 
I brushed it thoroughly with a brush damp- 
ened with ammonia. Then I rubbed the 
soiled places with the cake of powder and 
hung it up until next day, when I beat out 
all the powder with a linen cloth, and it 
looked almost as delicate and fresh as when 
I first wore it. My dear old grandmother 
taught me how to mend and foot stockings, 
so I buy black lisle-thread stockings for 
common wear, and, by using the legs of 
worn-out pairs to put new feet in those in 
which the holes are too big to be darned any 
more, I manage to get twice as much wear 
out of my stockings as other women do; but 
I often have to sit up late at night to do my 
mending. Even the best of French flowers 
will fade, and the blush-roses on my hat 
faded out almost white this summer. I 
could not afford to buy new trimming, and 
those sallow roses made the hat look frght- 
fully shabby; so I paid ten cents for a box 
of common rouge, and, with a camel’s-hair 
brush, I renewed the delicate bloom of the 
roses allsummer. The long black silk mitts 
that I wore at Mrs. Burnham’s garden-party 
have had three pairs of new thumbs. When 
the thumbs wear out, I rip them off and cut 
new ones after them from the wrists of an 
old pair. Of course, they have to be stitched 
in very neatly. I think the person who first 
said ‘necessity is the mother of invention’ 
must have been a girl with a small allow- 
ance, like myself. The day before that 
garden-party, I found that my white silk 
parasol was split up two gores in a way that 
I could not possibly hide with any amount 
of ribbon bows. It was too near the end of 
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the summer to buy another, and I thought I 
would either have to stay at home or go 
without one. But I remembered an old- 
fashioned pink-and-silver changeable silk 
dress that had belonged to Aunt Betsy in 
her youth. I ripped it up and pressed it, 
and it was as bright as new on the other side. 
I ripped up the parasol and used it for a 
pattern. I finished the new cover with a 
deep frill of cream-colored lace, and tied 
a cream-colored bow on top and another on 
the handle. The inside ribs I gilded—and 
you all thought I had a new parasol. Since 
that time, I have made two pretty parasols 
from the best breadths of worn-out India 
silks. All my pretty sofa-pillows are made 
from worn-out silks, too. I have one good 
silk umbrella; but, no matter how hand- 
some the handle may be, an umbrella is 
always slovenly-looking without its trim 
cover. Mine had a black cover when I 
bought it, but look now!” 

She pulled open a bureau-drawer and dis- 
played a charming assortment of umbrella- 
covers—navy-blue, red, brown, green, gray, 
dark-heliotrope, and changeable. 

“T have one to match each dress,” she 
said, ‘“‘and I made them all myself out of 


odds-and-ends of silk, using the first one as 


a pattern. The changeable cover was made 
from the surah lining of a discarded circular. 
My fur-trimmed cloth gown, last winter, 
owed its beauty to a worn-out boa. It is 
not easy to economize on hats, though; even 
the best of French flowers can be’ worn but 
one season. White lilacs alone can be made 
to do duty a second summer. I had white 
lilacs on a Leghorn flat last year, and I wanted 
a pink costume this summer; so I made 
a simple dress of pink mull, with plenty of 
frills and ribbons. I bought a wire frame 
in a poke-shape, and shirred it with pink 
chiffon and crowned it with the white lilacs. 
There! now you know all about the costume 
I wore at the garden-party. Sometimes it 
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makes my head ache, though, to think out 
all these little devices. Those bronze slip- 
pers 1 danced in on Christmas Eve had a 
story, too, as well as the parasol I made 
from Aunt Betsy’s best silk dress. At first, 
I thought I would have to decline the invi- 
tation to the party. I hada pale-blue China 
silk, nearly new; but, when I bought the 
long gloves, I found I had no money left 
for slippers, and the only pair I had were 
of black kid, very shabby and much worn. 
I passed a druggist’s window on the way 
home, and something I saw there gave me 
an inspiration; so I went in and bought 
a paper of the bronze-powder that comes 
for decorative work. In the hardware-shop 
next door, I purchased ten cents’ worth of 
white varnish; then I went home and 
painted those slippers. When they were 
dry, I tacked a couple of blue rosettes on 
them, and they were pretty enough for a 
princess. Of course, they would not last 
longer than one night. I afterward tried 
silver paint, but the effect was not nearly 
so good. It is almost impossible to econo- 
mize much on shoes; but I find that it pays 
to wear cloth gaiterettes over them when 
they begin to be worn off at the back, from 
the rubbing of my skirts. I make a good 
many of my dresses myself, with the help 
of ‘Peterson’s’ patterns, though I never 
attempt to make an expensive silk or tailor- 
cloth. India silks and soft mulls, with 
their ruffles and puffs and ribbon bows, are 
quite safe, though, if one has deft fingers 
and good taste.” 

“ You will be a matrimonial prize for some 
lucky young fellow,” I said, as I kissed her 
good-bye at the little white wicket-gate 
among the roses. I went home and told my 
big handsome brother all about her clever 
little economies, and he went to call on her 
next evening, because he is as wise as he 
is handsome. So I am to be. bridesmaid 
at their wedding next week. 











CHAPTER IX. 
BEAUTIFUL 
day in August. 
Under a bower 
of clematis, in 
, one of the pret- 
nN tiest and most 
secluded nooks 
of the great park 
which surround- 
ed the chateau of 
Boissiére, two 
ladies were 
seated. 

The younger 
of the pair, in 
her white gown 
and muslin hat, would have forcibly recalled 
to the eyes of a certain wanderer the girlish 
figure that had so unexpectedly dawned on. 
his sight in the forest of Rosenthal, on a 
never-to-be-forgotten day of a summer now 
long past. 

The years which had elapsed since Gaston 
Bernard’s visit to the home of her ancestors 
had wrought little change in Mina, beyond 
developing her loveliness from that of the 
bud to the splendor of the opening rose. 


Four years and a half had gone since that ° 


summer; for more than eighteen months, 
Mina de Rosenthal had been the Marquise 
de la Boissiére, and Gaston Bernard was still 
a wanderer in far-off lands. 

As Mina sat under the shade of the 
clematis-vines, she was idly turning the 
pages of a Paris newspaper which the morn- 
ing post had brought, while Mademoiselle 
Dumont was seated opposite, working tran- 
quilly, her thoughts perhaps busy with the 
faded romance of her own girlhood. 

A sudden exclamation from Mina roused 
the spinster out of her reverie. She glanced 
ap inquiringly; but her companion’s eyes 
were fixed on a paragraph of the journal, 
which evidently excited her keen interest. 
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“Well?” Mademoiselle Dumont quest- 
ioned, in her gentle voice, which kept always 
the little pathetic undertone one so often 
hears in the voices of women whose only 
pleasures and pains are those of their friends, 
whose personal hopes and aspirations are all 
buried with the dead dream of the past, 
“What is it, please? Something interesting, 
I know—don’t read to yourself.” 

“Listen to this!” cried Mina, in pleasur- 
able excitement. “It is an advance notice 
of Monsieur Bernard’s new book—which will 
rank, the article declares, among the master- 
pieces of contemporary literature where 
archeology is concerned. <A verdict like that 
means something, from such a source,” and 
she mentioned the name of one of the most 
profound students and prominent critics of 
the day, as the author of the article in 
question. 

She read the column and a half aloud, 
interrupting herself now and then with little 
exclamations of delight, while Mademoiselle 
Dumont was roused to a pitch of such 
unheard-of enthusiasm that she actually 
struck her long thin hands together in 
applause. 

Another paragraph gave some personal 
information in regard to the celebrated 
author and painter. He was at present in 
India, but expected to leave shortly for 
Japan, from whence he contemplated a visit 
to the United States of America, which 
would delay his return to France for nearly 
another year. 

“T am sorry for that,” Mademoiselle 
Dumont said, meditatively. “Ah, I am glad 
to have known Monsieur Bernard! He is 
not only a man of genius, but he has a 
thoroughly noble character; and he is 
making his life of the highest value, not 
only to his own generation, but to those who 
will come after.” 

“Yes,” Mina replied. “ Everything that 
I learn of him, every work of his that I read, 
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strengthens the opinion we all formed during 
that pleasant summer at Rosenthal. His 
nature is as exceptional in its mingling of 
gentleness and strength as his intellect is in 
its vigor and breadth.” 

A faint sigh escaped the beautiful lips, as 
Mina leaned back in her rustic chair: a 
sigh which seemed to her the echo of some 
regret away down in the depths of her soul ; 
a regret so vague and indistinct that her 
direct personality possessed no clue to its 
real significance. A similar sensation often 
overtook her when she thought of Gaston 
Bernard; and sometimes she wondered— 
half smiling, half sad—if there were truth 
in the assertions of certain scientists that 
each one of us, so far from being a unit, 
possesses at least three distinct personalities, 
and that either of these may hold theories 
oreven pass through experiences of which 
our ordinary self is utterly unconscious. 

“ What a foolish dreamer I am, after all!” 
thought Mina, rousing | —from— hep 
unprofitable musing. ¥sdon’t T Teave 
off the habit of Pesionally tormentin 
myself in this fas 10, ?y> There} EEG IOR 
lacking to me.. I lakh Hinton why 
sometimes I have this odd)sensations ean- 
if. 


not describe it even te Sed ST a 
had missed something— 


ideal had come close, to whic 


blind and deaf! Something which, if I, had 
recognized and held fast, would have made 
my life still fuller, brighter, higher—” 

She broke off to smile at her own folly, 
and went on with her meditation. 

“ How could I be any happier, since I am 
really happy? My husband loves me—he 
is simply perfect where I am concerned! 
We have a circle of delightful relations and 
friends—I have everything in the world; 
yet— Oh, what a spoiled wretch I must be, 
ever to let myself fancy that there is any- 
thing lacking—that I have missed anything! 
All the same, the absurd feeling will come 
back! Well, one thing is sure: happiness 
in its reality—and I am happy—is not like 
one’s dream of it, any moré than love is! 
Even Renaud isn’t in the least like the 
Renaud I imagined him; but I love him 
better, perhaps. Heigho! he assures me 
that I wandered too long in dreamland, that 
summer, with my poet! How much alike 
we were in many ways: only he is a poet, 
an artist, and, since he has never married, 
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he can go on living in dreamland! I love 
Renaud—I love him with all my heart; but, 
when one is married, one must live prose, 
not poetry! And he loves me: he never 
loved any other woman—never really; only 
—men are so different from us women: they 
make so many mistakes before they find the 
real love! Oh, come, come, madame, you 
are ungrateful; Iam ashamed of you—down- 
right ashamed !” 

“What are you thinking about, Mina?” 
interrupted Mademoiselle Dumont’s soft 
voice, as she looked rather wonderingly 
at her companion, struck by the expression 
on the beautiful face. 

“Oh, nothing really—the answer one 
always makes to that question,” rejoined 
Mina, laughing, partly at her own remark, 
partly at the folly of her vague reverie. 
“One thing is distinct, however: I was 
thinking how generous life is to me—what 
unalloyed happiness I have.” 

“You certainly are given a great deal: 
Solstiv nd friends who appreciate, a hus- 
0) Me ves you as few women are loved, 

* ,’ Apterrupted Mina, her face actu- 
ally d by the light which shone in 
kee ‘this new hope—this fresh happi- 

hich will be mine before many months 
are gone.” 

She leaned her elbow on the arm of her 
chair, covered her eyes with her hand, and 
sat silent fora little. Presently she roused 
herself, folded up the newspaper which lay 
on her lap, and drew toward her a large 
work-basket. 

“How is the dress getting on? That 
makes the twelfth, doesn’t it?” asked Made- 
moiselle Dumont. 

“Yes, and it is the prettiest of all,” rejoined 
Mina, spreading the delicate batiste robe over 
her knees. 

She was working at the layette of the little 
child to whose advent she looked forward as 
the crowning happiness in her life. She 
would hear of nothing boughten: was not 
even willing that any hands other than her 
own should fashion or touch a single article. 
An exception alone was made in favor of 
Mademoiselle Dumont; but this concession, 
which Mina and its recipient alike felt a 
very great one, went no further than the 
privilege of making a few little caps—but 
such caps! Dear good mademoiselle medi- 








tated long and deeply over the design for 
each separate cap, and set every stitch in 
each with such scrupulous precision that 
Madame de la Frulaye declared she said an 
Ave at the beginning of every one and could 
not be more anxious and painstaking if she 
were mending a rent in her immortal soul. 

But ‘Mina’s pleasurable task was doubled, 
owing to a purpose in which only Made- 
moiselle Dumont felt any real sympathy. 
By the side of the satin-lined box, which 
was gradually being filled with all sorts of 
marvels in embroidery and lace, stood a 
similar box which contained exactly similar 
articles, all the work of Mina’s hands. 

This second layette was destined for some 
foundling: a child who should see the light 
on the same day as her own—a helpless for- 
saken creature, to whom should be given the 
same Christian name as that of her own 
babe—a waif of whom she would become 
the godmother and protectress. 

“How can you think of going to an 
extreme like that?” had been the unanimous 
verdict of her relatives and intimate friends. 
“To help some foundling, educate it accord- 
ing to its station—well enough; but a plan 
like yours! And to begin with such embroid- 
eries, such cambrics, for a miserable name- 
less little wretch !” 

“God will have a name for it,” Mina 
replied, simply. “Is it not the poor, the 
outcast, the nameless, that belong especially 
to the Saviour? Then how can there be 
anything too beautiful for any one of them? 
How can we, who have an abundance, do 
too much? It is not giving—it is a duty!” 

Her husband’s aunts smiled indulgently 
and repeated the phase to her husband, who 
smiled in his turn and said: 

“Always in the clouds—always a romance.” 

“T wish to heaven,” said the Archbishop 
of Paris, when some mutual friend related 
the whole story, “that all the great ladies 
would take into their heads romances as 
good and praiseworthy as this of the young 
Marquise de la Boissiére.” 

As for the marquis himself, no man could 
have been more wildly in love or more 
delighted with his own suddenly developed 
capacity for romance than he, at the period 
of his marriage. But time passes swiftly, 
and the light of two days is never exactly 
the same toa man of Boissiére’s character, 
who has lived a life such as his. 
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He adored Mina still, but by degrees he 
had come to have of her the opinion which 
his uncle expressed when he first met her: 
“She is an aristocratic sylph, made out of 
moonbeams.” 

The truth was, that, while honestly beliey- 
ing during his brief courtship that marriage 
was to prove to him a means of real regen- 
eration, Renaud considefed that he had 
found what French people are fond of call- 
ing “the grand passion” of his life. In her 
turn, Mina had dreamed of a great love, 
and, Renaud’s ideal being on a lower level, 
the union between the two could not be 
perfect. Material enjoyment was the basis 
of the husband’s every thought; to Mina, 
love was a divine flower. To do Renaud 
justice, since his marriage he had tried hard 
to make himself the ideal that Mina sought; 
as for her, she felt the lack without as yet 
being really conscious that it existed. 


CHAPTER X. 

THREE days later, Mina and Mademoiselle 
Dumont were again seated in the clematis 
arbor, and with them were the Countess 
d’Orlandes and Madame de la Frulaye, who 
had arrived a couple of evenings before for 
a visit of several weeks. 

The husbands of the two visitors were 
gone with Renaud de la Boissiére and a 
numerous party on a bear-hunt into the 
fastnesses of the Pyrenees, proposing to 
proceed later to join their wives at some 
one of the charming bathing-places with 
which the region abounds, 

The four friends were very happy in their 
reunion, and, as they sat with their books or 
embroidery in their hands, they talked gayly 
of everything and nothing: one of those 
rapid conversations to which the French 
language and French nature lend themselves 
so well, pausing on each subject as a butterfly 
does on a flower, just long enough to inhale 
its sweetness, then flitting on to another. 

There had been a brief silence; Madame 
d’Orlandes and Mademoiselle Dumont were 
industriously working, Mina was trying to 
find a passage they had been discussing in an 
English poem, and Madame de la Frulaye, 
always indolent, was gazing dreamily about. 
From where she sat, she could look out 
through the trees into a broad alley that 
branched off from the main avenue and 
made a short cut to the chateau. 
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“Took there!’ she exclaimed, suddenly. 
“Js that one of your protégés, Mina? It’s a 
little fellow carrying a bundle—oh, and there 
is an old woman too! They have stopped 
and are looking this way—they can see us, I 
suppose.” 

Mina leaned forward, but the trailing vines 
obstructed her view. 

“Beckon to them, Isabel,” she said to 
Madame de la Frulaye. “They want some- 
thing, I suppose.” 

“Come on, little fellow!” cried madame, 
fluttering her handkerchief. 

In a few instants, the child came out into 
the open space in front of the arbor, and 
paused in embarrassed uncertainty, his 
cheeks glowing under his long blonde curls, 
He was a pretty little fellow of six or seven, 
rather delicate-looking, with a very intel- 


ligent expression and with no trace of: 


rusticity in his manner. He was plainly 


dressed in a black woolen blouse and short 
trousers, but the linen collar that fell over 
his shoulders was fine and white, and his 
stockings and shoes were dainty and neat. 

“Oh, the charming little fellow!” Mina 
said; then she rose and moved a step for- 
ward, saying: “Come here, my small man, 


and tell me what you want.” 

The child stood before her with an odd 
air of mingled embarrassment and resolu- 
tion, and said in a clear unhesitating voice: 

“Mamma is dead; before she died, she 
told Mére Antoinette to bring me here to 
find my papa.” 

As he spoke, he drew from the breast of 
his blouse a packet of letters and held it 
out. Mina regarded him in mute astonish- 
ment, then her eyes turned questioningly 
toward the others. The two visitors ex- 
changed quick glances; their experience 
of life made them at once comprehend the 
full significance of the child’s words, which 
only roused a disquieting wonder in Mina’s 
mind. ‘ 

It was useless to try to avert or put off 
the blow; both ladies felt that they were 
powerless to shield their friend. They 
looked back at Mademoiselle Dumont, who 
sat white and trembling, unable even to 
speak. Mina turned from one to the other; 
a deadly pallor overspread her face as she 
read in the eyes of each a certainty that 
some strange and incomprehensible trouble 
was about to burst on her. 
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“What does he mean?” she asked, in a 
choked voice. 

“Tt will be better for you to question the 
old woman,’ Madame d’Orlandes said, 
faintly ; “ here she is. Come, my little fel- 
low, I want to show you a bird’s nest I found 
this morning.” 

She took the child by the hand and led 
him away; Madame de Ja Frulaye followed 
without a word. 

“T can’t understand—what do you all 
mean?” demanded Mina, turning toward her 
former governess, “The old woman can 
explain—I—” She broke off suddenly, 
hesitated, then sank into a chair. “Call 
her,” she said, in a whisper. 

In another moment, the peasant, a tall 
white-haired woman, with an expression of 
goodness and gentleness softening her 
wrinkled face, appeared in the entrance of 
the arbor. She stood there troubled and 
shrinking, rolling and unrolling her apron 
between her trembling fingers. 

“You brought that little boy here?” Mina 
asked. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Did you tell him what to say—” 

“His mother told him just before the 
last,” the old woman answered, as Mina 
paused, leaving her sentence unfinished. 
“Madame must forgive me! I promised the 
poor soul when she was dying; one can’t 
break a promise like that, madame!” 

“No, no! You promised her—” 

“To bring the little lad here; to find— 
madame has the letters: they are all from 
Monsieur de Matigny, written to her—the 
Count de Matigny, madame—and a letter 
from her for madame to read ; her last words 
were for madame to read.” 

Mina’s face grew set and fixed as that ofa 
corpse. She closed her eyes for an instant; 
her head sank back against her chair. She 
knew that, up to three years before their 
marriage, this title had been her husband’s; 
then the sudden death of his elder brother 
had left him the heir to the family estate 
and had made him the Marquis de la 
Boissiére. 

“T am sorry—oh, I am sorry!” the old 
peasant said, brokenly, to Mademoiselle 
Dumont. ‘The ladies must not blame me. 
I promised her when she was dying—I swore 
an oath on the crucifix to bring the little 
lad !” 
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Then another voice spoke: a voice so 
changed, so strange, that Mademoiselle 
Dumont started at the sound and looked 
back in fright, erying: 

“Mina! Mina!” 

The figure in the chair did not stir; the 
great eyes opened and gazed straight for- 
ward with a blind stare; the stony voice 
spoke again: 

“She is not to blame. Take her away 
for a little; make her sit down and rest! 
Come back when I call; she can tell you 
her story, then I need not.” 

“Mina! dearest—” 

“Not yet! I want to be alone; I must 
read it alone! Go, dear friend—only go.” 

Mademoiselle Dumont passed out of the 
arbor, and the peasant followed. Mina sat 
there in the stillness, staring at the packet. 
Presently she laid it on the rustic table with 
a shudder, unwound the cord, broke the 
seals, and unfolded the wrapper. The letters 
lay before her: they were worn and creased 
as from much handling; in many places, 
the ink was blurred by the traces of tears. 
It needed only a glance to show her that 
the writing was her husband’s. She pushed 
the letters away, took up a folded sheet of 
paper that had lain on the top, and began 
to read the hurriedly written pages. 

During many moments, those outside 
waited for the summons which Mademoiselle 
Dumont had said Mina would give when 
she was ready for them to return. 

“The ladies must pardon me,” the old 
peasant repeated over and over, “and par- 
don that poor innocent too; but I promised 
—how could I help it?” 

“You could not,” Mademoiselle Dumont 
answered. “No one blames you; madame 
told you so.” 

“Yes, yes! Oh, they assured me at the 
inn that she was an angel of goodness! 
I left the trunk of the little Jean at the 
inn; all his clothes are in it—nice clothes, 
too. Oh, Madame Louise made every stitch 
of them herself always: and the pains she 
took, poor soul!” 

“That was his mother?” Madame de la 
Frulaye asked. 

The peasant nodded. 

“What was her other name?” 

“My niece never told me. It was my 
niece who brought her to us.” 
“How long had you known her?” 
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“Two years; she came to our village just 
two years ago. I live in Loiret, madame— 
a long journey from here; the railway js 
costly, but I had promised !” 

“‘ Had she no relations?” questioned Made- 
moiselle Dumont. 

“T never knew any; she had some— 
distant ones, though—my niece told me so 
much,” returned the old woman. “Oh, she 
belonged to some good family, that is cer- 
tain! Why, she could read different lan- 
guages, and she played the great church 
organ better than our organist—the curé 
said so. Then she had pictures of her rela- 
tions; they are in the trunk—oh, elegant 
ladies like all of you.” 

“Tell us how she happened to come to 
you,” urged Mademoiselle Dumont; “you 
heard madame bid me ask you.” 

“You see, my niece lived in Orleans for 
several years; she was a waiting-maid—” 

“And she was in the employment of 
some relative of this Madame Louise, I sup- 
pose?” 

“That is it; madame understands! Yes; 
the poor Louise lived with this second- 
cousin. The husband, it appears, had cheated 
her out of her money, and then the wife 
treated her in a dreadful way. My niece 
said it was more than any girl could stand, 
and Madame Louise was young and so hand- 
some.” 

“Why didn’t she go away?” 

“You see, she tried to bring a suit against 
her cousin’s husband; somehow, she could 
not prove her claim. Then the pair invented 
stories to hurt her character, and she could 
find nobody who would take her as governess 
or give her anything to do.” 

“But the Count de Matigny?” demanded 
Madame de la Frulaye: “how did she come 
to know him?” 

“Tt appears he went to Orleans just then,” 
replied the old woman. “I don’t know the 
story; I don’t suppose my niece did really. 
Anyway, the poor girl had been driven 
almost crazy by her relatives’ cruelty. Oh, 
ladies, it is not hard to understand.” 

“Ah! the poor creature!” sighed the spin- 
ster. 

“Well, it ended in her going to Paris 
with the count,” the peasant continued. “It 
seems that he had promised to marry Mad- 
ame Louise as soon as an old uncle, very old 
and very rich, should die; for the count said 
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he had nothing but an income the uncle 
gave him.” 

“What a miserable falsehood !” exclaimed 
Madame de la Frulaye. 

“Oh, it was all one tissue of lies; we 
know that now,” said the old woman. 
“Well, he kept her hidden in a little house 
near Paris; the boy was born—I suppose 
the count grew tired at last—men do! It 
appears he told Madame Louise that he 
had to go off on a journey with his uncle: 
that while they were gone he would tell the 
uncle about her and the child, and that he 
hoped at last to persuade the old man to let 
him marry her; he could not do so without, 
because he would be disinherited. So he 
started, [ think about four years ago.” 

“Just when his brother died and he inher- 
ited the title and the fortune,” Madame de 
la Frulaye said. 


“He made her all sorts of promises,” the - 


old woman went on. was’ not even 


“ ve 
to write to him directly; Mer letters went to 
You 
her from. discovering 


a friend of his, who wasfin the secret. 
see, that was to keep 
where he was!” 
“And at last?” X ar 
“Oh, it was only six months aftetwar 
that the friend went to Madame Létise~an 
told her the count had died of a fever some- 
where in a foreign country. He had died 
so suddenly that he could not arrange any- 
thing for her, and there was nothing to hope 
from the uncle. The count had had a few 
thousand frances by him; he had sent her 
those—that was all.” 
“Absolutely left her and his child to 
starve!’ groaned Mademoiselle Dumont. 
“Just that, madame! Well, it seems that 
Madame Louise had an illness and came 
near dying; my niece was living in Paris 
then, and somehow found her out. She 
brought her to her village, and she lived 
in my house. Oh. she could pay her way 
by embroidery and teaching! She might be 
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alive yet, if the news had not reached her; 
but it came so suddenly.” 

“About the count?” 

“Yes; that was only a fortnight ago! 
My niece had gone to Trouville with her 
mistress; there was a horse-race one day, 
and there she saw the count.” 

Mademoiselle Dumont anc Madame de la 
Frulaye exchanged glances; both remem- 
bered those races—Renaud had won largely 
thereat. 

“Did she hear his name?” 

“Oh, yes! She said to her mistress that 
he was so like the Count de Matigny that, 
if the count were not dead— But it was 
the count, in flesh and blood, her mistress 
said; only now he was the Marquis de la 
Boissiére, and, eighteen months before, had 
married the handsomest girl in Paris.” 

“And the poor Louise?” 

“Ah,-you_see, my niece wrote it all to 
her! Whe letter came—oh, I shall never 
forget, that’ day! Madame Louise read it 
and dropped on the floor! When she came 
to, she sent, for the priest; she wrote her 

t age me ptomise to bring the 

he was dead before midnight ; 


nside—it was her heart, be sure!” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Madame de la Fru- 
laye. “Mina called!” 

The three friends ran hastily into the 
arbor. Mina sat there—livid, haggard, the 
open letters beside her. 

“T know the whole now,” she said, slowly. 
“Where is she—and the boy? Bring them 
in.” 

When the pair entered, she motioned the 
child to approach, bent forward, and pressed 
her lips to his forehead. 

“ Have no fear,” she said to the old peas- 
ant, while a faint smile crossed her white 
lips; “you leave him in safe hands. I am 
his mother now.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


LOSS. 


BY SECUNDA WOOD. 


SILENCE and death and years; 
Dimness of unshed tears ; 
Patience to work and wait 
And yield to fate. 
Vo., CII—11. 


Honor and praise from men; 
What shall it profit, then ? 
While she asleep doth lie, 
All years go by. 

















embroidery on canvas is known as 
“ivory-work.” It owes its name to 
the fact that, however varied the colors used 
for the outlines, the fillings are always exe- 
cuted with white or cream silk or cotton. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that a certain 


, latest development of the popular 
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1, FILLING OF UPRIGHT STITCHES. 
resemblance is obtained to inlaid ivory; but, 
however this may be, the work is certainly 
very attractive and by no means difficult to° 
execute. The designs form scrolls, stars, 
leaves, and sprays: all of which, from the 
very nature of the canvas, must unavoidably 
be somewhat stiff, though much less formal 
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2. FILLING OF STAR STITCHES. 


than those usually worked on this material. 
The counting, which is by many persons 
considered a great drawback to these geo- 
metric embroideries, is almost entirely obvi- 
ated by the designs being marked on the 
canvas. They require filling in and outlin- 
ing, and this necessitates very little counting, 
(162) 


IVORY-WORK. 


only enough to get the stitches of the right 
length instead of planning and arranging 
for the whole of the pattern. The variety 
mostly lies with the fillings, for there are 
literally dozens of pretty stitches and com- 
binations of stitches which are suitable for 
this purpose. A few of the most effective 
are given here, but besides these are cross- 
stitch and tent-stitch, darning and _herring- 
bone, both plain and fancy; in fact, any 
stitch that can possibly be worked upon 
canvas is turned to account for ivory-work. 

No. 1 is a very easily executed filling, 
consisting of upright stitches, each taken 
over four threads of canvas. Two threads 
are missed between each stitch. In the 
following rows, the stitches are arranged so 
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3. BRICK-STITCH. 


as to alternate with those in the preceding 
row. They also are taken over four threads, 
two of these threads being on a line with 
the-lower half of the previous set of stitches. 
In every second row, the upper end of the 
stitches is passed through the same hole 
through which the lower ends of the stitches 
in the corresponding row were drawn. This 
arrangement, as will be seen from the illus- 
tration, covers the surface of the canvas 
entirely. 

The filling shown in No. 2 is rather more 
complicated. Every stitch is taken over 
three threads of canvas. In the second row 
are worked alternately one upright stitch 
and one slanting upward from left to right. 
The slanting stitch springs from the bottom 
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of the straight stitch, and the straight Between each brick is worked a short 
stitches pass through the same hole as the upright stitch covering two threads of the 


4. LEVIATHAN AND CROSS STITCH. 


top of the slanting stitches. The first and 
third rows consist of horizontal stitches, each 
passing through the same hole as the upright 
and slanting stitches of the previous row. 
The fourth line consists alternately of one 
upright and one slanting stitch, the latter 
slanting downward from le‘t to right instead 
of upward from right to left, as in the second 
row. After this is worked another line of 
horizontal stitches, and the work is repeated 
from the second row. 

The third filling is similar to that some- 
times known as brick-stitch, which is often 
found in canvas embroideries. Groups of 
three horizontal stitches, each covering six 
threads of canvas, are worked side by side. 
In the second row, these groups are arranged 
so as to cover three threads below each of 
two bricks in the first row, thus alternating 
the pattern. If the pattern is to be straight 
at the sides, a half-brick is made at the end 
of each row, covering three threads only. 


USES 


canvas. 

The next fillings (Nos. 4 and 5) show 
various uses of leviathan cross-stitch. 
That in No. 4 is ordinary leviathan-stitch, 
worked so as to leave a space between 
each star equal to that occupied by one 
of these stitches. This open space is filled 
with a cross-stitch made of two straight 
stitches, each carried over four threads of 
canvas. In the second filling (No. 5), the 
leviathan-stitches are worked in rows, with 
two threads left between them’ in each 
direction. The crosses are then inclosed 
in a square by working round them four 
long stitches over six threads. The point 

where four of these stitches meet is covered 


5. LEVIATHAN AND LATTICE STITCH. 


with a small cross-stitch slanting over two 
threads. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


FOR ODDS AND ENDS. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND. 


ANCY-WORKERS who are thinking 
of making baby-blankets may find 
something to please them among the 

following suggestions: 

In the centre of the blanket, embroider 
a large bow-knot, in either white or pale- 
blue.. Bind the edges with satin ribbon of 
the same color. 

Work little bunches of violets at the top, 
bottom, and sides, half-way between the 
corners. The flowers should be done in 


their natural shades and joined by graceful 
ribbons, done in white, which form little 
bow-knots in the four corners. 

Large loose sprays of clover, a wreath of 
blue forget-me-nots or of delicate maiden- 
hair ferns, are all pretty designs. 

A: rainbow sofa-pillow is a new idea and 


a very pretty one. It has a cover made of 
seven strips of ribbon df the colors of the 
rainbow, arranged in proper order—violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 











Fine linen lace makes a dainty finish 
around the cdge of a linen tea-cloth or 
centre-piece. 

An effective bed-spread can be made of 
the cheap scrim which comes with rows 
of hemstitching running through it. Put 
pink or blue silesia underneath. Pillow- 
shams may be made to match, and may be 
finished with a wide hem or a row of linen 
lace, slightly fulled. 

If the corners of your rugs will turn up, 
make little pockets on the wrong side and 
insert in them heavy flat’ dress- weights. 
Instead of sewing the pockets up, use small 
safety-pins to keep the weights in. They 
can then be easily removed when the rugs 
are shaken. 

Old-fashioned Nottingham lace curtains, 
if dyed dark-red or old-blue, make very 
effective window-draperies. 

Housekeepers will find that corduroy 
makes a strong as well as ornamental cover- 
ing for furniture. The shades of gray and 
tan are the prettiest and also have the 
advantage of keeping their freshness longer 
than the darker colors. 

Pretty sashes which do not seem to go 
particularly well with any of your wearing 
apparel can be utilized as mantel-scarfs. 

Odd bits of skirt-braid, if saved until you 
have a sufficient quantity, can be made into 
a nice little rag-carpet rug. If you are 
willing to buy a few pieces of bright-yellow 
to add to your dark scraps, the effect will be 
quite Oriental. 

Old-fashioned shawls with.any pretensions 
to beauty may be used for table-covers or 
portiéres, 

A Pretty Hanging Pincushion is made of 
ribbon two inches wide, and a quarter of a 
yard in length on each side of the cushion. 
The two sides should be of different shades 
of ribbon and should be neatly overhanded 
together. The cushion should be stuffed 
with sawdust, and, about an inch from the 
top, tied with narrow ribbon, and a loop 
left by which to hang it up. The pins 
should be stuck in up and down the sides. 
It is a pretty idea to outline some little 
appropriate motto on the ribbon. “See a 
pin and let it lie” might be on one side, 
and on the other “ You'll want that pin 
before you die.” é 

A more fanciful hanging cushion is made 
of one of these little Japanese dolls that can 
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be bought for a small sum at any Japanese 
store. A silk bag, eight inches long and 
three inches wide, is made for a dress and 
stuffed with wool and perfumed with sachet- 
powder, so that it may serve a double pur. 
pose, and the doll is slipped into this bag, 
leaving its head exposed. The top of the 
bag is overseamed up to the doll’s neck on 
each side, and a narrow slit is left in the 
sides of the bag close to the top, through 
which. the doll’s arms may be slipped. A 
sash of narrow ribbon tied around the waist 
shapes it, and the end serves as a loop by 
which to hang the cushion up. Dolls dressed 
in this way are also used as sachets, having 
the skirts well sprinkled with orris-root or 
other sweet-scented powder. 


FINGER-NAILS. 

Do you take good care of your finger- 
nails? 

A soft nail-brush should be used in wash- 
ing the hands. If any instrument be néeded 
for the nails, it should be of ivory, not of 
steel; if you use a sharp steel instrument, 
you roughen the under surface, and they soon 
get unsightly and are more easily soiled. 

About once a week is often enough to trim 
the nails. Do not cut them too much down 
at the sides, else you may have an in-growing 
nail. Trim them oval or filbert, whichever 
suits the shape of the fingers best. Do not, 
however, Jeave them too long, or they may 
easily be likened to claws by people who 
don’t love you. 

Wash in hot water, and the skin that 
grows up over the nail may easily be kept 
in its proper place by the ivory trimmer. 

The white spots called “ gifts,” that some- 
times appear in the nails, are due to a 
deposit, and point, not to gifts, but to more 
or less of the lithic acid diathesis, 

The nails should be polished every day. 
This may be done with a trimmer covered 
with chamois-leather, and a little levigated 
chalk mixed with lime-juice. 

The liquor of boiled oatmeal will tend to 
whiten the skin; but it must be made fresh 
every day—it won’t keep. 

A cocoanut-oil liniment is sometimes used 
to rub into the hands at night, to whiten 
them. It is composed of half an ounce each 
of cocoanut oil, white wax, and almond oil, 
nicely scented. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 
: BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is one of the newest styles for well. The corselet, sleeves, and neck-band 
house-dresses, and is so simple that it is are of plain black silk—edged, like the 
within the power of any woman with deft bottom of the skirt, with rows of gold braid 
fingers and a little taste to produce a similar and black feather trimmings. 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


one. Our model is of black grenadine No. 2—Isa pretty dress for light mourning. 

studded with gold-colored spots, but a much The skirt is of black China silk, with a 

less expensive material will look wonderfully flounce of a dark shade of violet figured 
(165) 
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with black swallows. The bodice is of black 
silk, with yoke and ruffles of the figured 
violet silk. Hat of black lace. 

No. 8—Gives one of the very latest styles 
of visiting-dress.- It is of gray vicuna-cloth, 
with an embroidered garland of flowers on 
the front of the skirt. The round bodice is 


No. 3. 


crossed with dark-blue moiré ribbon in keep- 
ing with the facings of the jacket, which 
are of dark-blue satin. The jacket is close- 
fitting at the back and loose in front. Hat 
of mixed straw, with one large pink rose in 
front. 

No. 4—Shows a pretty English tennis- 
costume, not only suitable for the tennis- 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Eve. 





court, but for a house-dress, walking-dress 

. . . ° ? 
or boating: the kind of material only needs 
to be carefully selected for the occasion on 
which it is worn. The model from which 
our engraving was taken was of striped 
flannelette, of pale-pink and gray. The 
skirt is straight and only sufficiently full 





to make it hang well. The blouse was 
plaited. The sleeves moderately full, with 
crosswise cuffs. The belt was of gray leather, 
with a steel buckle. Gray sailor-hat. 

No. 5—Gives a simple pretty design suit- 
able for almost any time—also depending, 
like our last one, upon the occasion on 
which it is to be worn. The gown before us 
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js of dark-green vicuna-cloth, with rows of 
hemstitching about the bottom of the skirt. 
The great plainness of the upper part is 
done away with by being ornamented with 
a couple of rows of covered buttons, but silk 
or crochet ones may be used. The broad 
waistband and deep cuffs are of green silk, 
and the braces are of heavy green ribbon 
with dull oxydized buckles. White straw 
hat, trimmed with flowers. 





neck, and cuffs of a darker shade of blue. 
The bodice and sleeves are moderately full. 

No. 9—Is a girl’s dress, of striped gingham 
or thin flannel. The blouse-waist is quite 
full, the sleeves loose and comfortable for 
playing; the only trimming consists of neck- 





No. 6—Shows a shirt-waist of white surah 
silk. The collar, cuffs, and pointed waist- 
band are trimmed with a jeweled gimp, and 
an ornament to correspond is put on the 
front of the waistband. 

No. 7—Is a boy’s suit, of light-gray .or OW i; 
white flannel. The collar and sash are of % ale 
blue silk, or red silk is equally pretty. The  ‘* ! 
hat is of Japanese straw and shape. 

No. 8—Gives a pretty design of a frock 
for a girl, The material is of plain light- 
blue gingham, with sash, ruffle about the No. 7. 
















band, side-band, and cuffs of dark-blue linen, 
put on with herring-bone or feather stitch. 
Pearl buttons ornament the side-band; the 
latter is a distinctive feature of the Russian 


blouse. Straw hat, trimmed with plaid 
ribbon. 





PERFUMED HANDKERCHIEF AND GLOVE CASE. 





No. 10—Shows a pink gingham, spotted 
with white. The skirt has three tucks. The 
bodice is rather full and is worn under a 
belt of white embroidery. The yoke and 
cuffs are of the same. Full sleeves. Hat 
of black coarse straw. 


PERFUMED HANDKERCHIEF AND GLOVE CASE. 


BY MRS. 


Our colored pattern in this number is a 
novel design for a case for handkerchiefs and 
gloves, which, if made of handsome mate- 
rials, would make a pleasing and useful 
present for either a lady or gentleman. 

Two pieces of heavy card-board, ten and 
three-quarters inches long and seven and 
one-half wide, covered with dark bronze- 
green plush, form the foundation, which is 
lined with satin over a layer of cotton thickly 
sprinkled with sachet-powder. This lining 
should be quilted, and, with the pockets, may 


ROANE, 


be of the same shade as the back, or of some 
contrasting color. A row of stitching marks 
the centre and keeps the card-board in 
place. 

The seams and edges are covered with a 
fancy cord, a glove-stretcher is held in place 
by elastic bands, and the pockets have 
embroidered sprays on them. The back is 
ornamented with small daisies; and a flower 
spray worked in old-gold silk, and a bow 
and bands of old-gold ribbon, finish this 
pretty case. 
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BODICE: 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of a stylish bodice to be worn 
under the skirt; and, as round waists are to 
be the rage for this season, any lady can 
make this bodice for herself, either to match 
the skirt or of flannel, China silk, cheviot, 
etc., in a contrasting color. 

The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The pattern consists of seven 
pieces: 

1. HALF oF FRonT. 
2. HaA.F OF UPPER FRONT. 
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WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 









HALF oF BACK. 


3. 

4. SrpE-Back. 
5. SImIpE-FRONT. 
6. - COLLAR. 

7. SLEEVE. 


The upper front has a slight fullness, indi- 
cated by the notches at the waist. The 
under-front is fitted with two darts to the 
figure. The illustration shows the back and 
front view of the bodice, therefore other 
explanations are unnecessary, 
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FLOWER-POT COVER. 


First of all, provide a basket cover, 
either painted or gilded. These can 
be had at any florist’s or large fancy 
stores. If the basket cannot be pro- 
cured, then make a cover by either 
plaiting some straw or fancy colored 
paper, and place this upon a paste- 
board foundation, the proper size and 
shape for the pot to be covered. 
Finish the top and bottom edges with 
some plaited grass or paper. The 
drapery is made of a small piece of 
China silk, either flowered or plain, 
or a piece of cashmere, with the 
edges pinked out. Any amount of 
ingenuity can be brought to bear 
upon these pretty decorative covers 
~“fex_the flower-pots, for either the 
+ ~ = Sabi er drawing-room. 
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EMBRO CURTAINS. 


We give, on the Supplement, a bold and the room in which it isto hang. The work 
graceful design for an embroidered curtain. is so rapidly accomplished that a whole 
It is done in stem-stitch, on any material portitre may soon be covered with the work, 
and of any color suitable for the furniture of thrown on it here and there. 


DESIGN FOR A FRUIT-NAPKIN AND TEA-CLOTH. 


These designs on the Supplement can be in black silk, red working-cotton, or in colors 
worked in outline or Kensington-stitch, and more nearly approaching nature. 


TOILET-BOX. 


The triangular foundation is made 
of card-board and lined on the inside 
with strawberry-colored satin over a 
slight padding of cotton wool. The 
cover is lined in the same way, and 
a satin ruche fixed to the front point. 
The embroidery on the top side of the 
cover is carried out on grayish-blue 
plush, with filoselle of the two lead- 
ing colors and gold thread, and edged 
with a silk cord, the hinge being formed by of the box is covered with grayish-blue satin 
a satin band properly fixed. The outside arranged in puffs. 
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First draw the threads of the linen or 
scrim, the required width. Then, with a 
linen thread, hemstitch (taking four threads 
to each stitch) both sides of the work.  Aftér 
the hemstitching, begin by drawing into the 
middle the separate stitches into groups, 
tying each group with a buttonhole knot. 
Then, from the centre at one end, begin 
dividing the groups, gathering each thread 
up to the centre thread. Repeat this on 
both sides of the centre thread, as seen in 


DRAWN-WORK. 
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the illustration. After all are fastened to 
the centre thread, begin and darn in the rose 
pattern between,- taking up every other 
thread, around. and around, until it is of the 
proper size. By carefully following the 
pattern in the illustration, you will soon 
become an expert and do the work very 
rapidly. Coarse butcher’s-linen or canvas is 
the best material to begin on, then the finest 
linen and linen lawn may be worked in 
this manner for tea-table cloths, doylies, etc. 


BORDER IN CROCHET. 





This border is suitable for trimming cotton 
dresses, petticoats, and under-garments. 

To work the first curve, make 30 chains 
and unite in a circle. Under this circle, 
work 20 de stitches as closely together as 
possible, 1 ch. Turn on reverse side, work 
another row of de on the last row, 1 ch. 
Last row: turn on reverse side, work 8 de, 
a picot of 4 ch, then 3 de; and continue till 
5 picots are made, ending with 8 de. 

(174) 


For the second curve, make a chain of 
20 stitches de on the top of second picot 
of last curve; now work this curve as the 
last, and continue till the required length. 

For the edge, make a row of chain-stitches, 
and in doing this refer to the engraving, and 
use treble or de stitches to catch up the 
picots where seen in the engraving. 

Then a last row of 1 long (treble), 2 ch, 
miss 2 ch, and repeat. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. . 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE GARDEN.—August is an important season 
for the propagation of all sorts of bedding plants. 
It is also an excellent season for taking cuttings 
of hardy plants, such as phloxes, pentstemons, 
svapdragons, ete., when it is desired to increase 
the stock of any good named variety. Cuttings 
should be stood in a sunny place and lightly 
sprinkled. with water early in the morning. 
Seedling plants of wall-flowers, campanulas, 
Brompton stocks, sweet-williams, Aubritia, etc., 
will require planting out, where they are 
intended to flower next spring. Violet beds 
should be carefully attended to in the matter of 
removing runners. August and September are 
good months for the sowing of seed of hardy 
annuals, which will flower much earlier if sown 
now than if left until next spring. Early 
summer is often rather a blank time in the 
‘garden on account of these autumn sowings 
being neglected. German  scabious, nigella 
(love-in-the-mist), Silene pendula, nemophila, 
Godetia, Clarkia, and all the hardiest annuals 
will do well if sown now. Pansies can also be 
raised from seed at the same time, but it is best 
to sow these in pans kept inacold frame. Pansy 
cuttings will strike well in a bed of sandy soil 
with a glass put over them, and can be left there 
till the following spring, by which time they 
will form neat bushy little plants. Cuttings are 
generally made from the straggling unrooted 
outside shoots of the pansy, but fine plants are 
more readily obtained by breaking up the central 
tuft of each pansy plant, which consists, if well 
grown, of a number of short shoots already 
rooted. Each of these, if planted separately, 
will form a new plant. 

Bulbs of all kinds, such as tulips, narcissus, 
etc., which have been taken up after their foliage 
has died down, ought to be replanted as soon as 
possible. The beds which are prepared for them 
should have manure trenched into them at a 
good depth. The custom of waiting till October 
or even later, before planting bulbs, is by no 
means a good one, as it only serves to curtail 
their season of rooting. Most bulbs in a natural 
state root into the soil long before they show any 
signs of throwing up leaves; and the longer this 
period of rooting is, the stronger will be the 
leaves and flowers. Although it is a good plan 
to take up bulbs every year, this is chiefly of use 
in allowing offsets to be removed and planted 
separately, and the decaying outer tissues of 
bulbs to be cleared off. 


AN INVALUABLE CoMFoRT.—A writing-board 
is an invaluable comfort to invalids, as it ena- 
bles them to write without fatigue. Procure 
from a carpenter a nice board about eighteen 
by twentyone inches. Get some sawdust and 
inake a narrow roll about the size of a pencil, 
filling it with sawdust; this must be in two 
pieces—one to go along the top, and the second 
to lie about four inches down the board. Col- 
ored serge, pretty flat brass nails, and black 
braid are now needed. Cut the serge larger than 
the board, and stretch it on flat. One band of 
braid must go along straight under the roll 
about four inches from the top, and that upper 
division will hold pens, ink, ete., and prevent 
them from sliding down; it can also be sub- 
divided, as fancy dictates. The centre of the 
board should be for a blotter, flat pockets on 
either side for paper and envelopes. All the 
accessories of a writing-table can be arranged 
fur, each subdivision being marked out with 
black braid. The back of the board is, of course, 
covered ; and finally, braid is put all round the 
edges, and at equal intervals the brass nails, 
so the effect of the whole when completed is 
quite gay. It should be remembered that, as 
these writing-boards are intended for the use 
of invalids, anything heavy about them is a 
mistake. 


How To MAKE HomE ATTRACTIVE.—No home 
that is disorderly can ever be attractive. It may 
be costly and luxurious, but it can never charm 
the eye or gladden the heart. A presiding sense 
of order which provides for the needs of eye 
and ear, which secures harmony of arrangement 
and: consistency of detail, which ministers to 
that restfulness of spirit which toil and care 
so greatly need, is a necessary element in the 
good housekeeper. 


Don’T GRUMBLE.—She is a fool that grumbles 
at every little mischance. Put the best foot 
foremost is an old and good maxim. Don’t run 
about and tell acquaintances that you have been 
unfortunate. People do not like to have the 
unfortunate for acquaintances. Add to a vigor- 
ous determination a cheerful spirit; if reverses 
come, bear them like a philosopher, and get rid 
of them as soon as you can. 


POLITENESS is the natural expression of a 
refined nature. The counterfeit is always easily 
distinguishable from the genuine article. 
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Exposition Notres.—The Lady Managers are 
in communication with Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
requesting her to loan the original manuscript 
of her novel, “Robert Elsmere,” for exhibition 
in the Woman’s Building. An effort is also 
being made to secure fhe manuscript of 
“Ramona” from the heirs of the author, Helen 
: Hunt Jackson, for exhibition in connection with 
. the exhibit of the Ramona Indian School of New 
j Mexico, now in process of arrangement. 
* The women of Missouri intend to furnish the 
» State building with carpets, rugs, etc., made of 
Missouri-grown wool. Missouri schools of design 
will furnish the designs and the women will bear 
the expense of manufacture. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Manitou Island. By M. G. McCleliand. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co.—This is decidedly 
the best novel which any American author has 
produced this season or for several seasons pre- 
vious. It is a book which depends on charac- 
terization rather than plot; a book with an 

_ object, if you will, but that object is not obtruded 
like an ill-arranged patch: it is simply and 
naturally revealed in the actions of the char- 
acters and the consequences of such actions on 
themselves and others. The characters stand 
out clear and distinct; the incidents are care- 
fully chosen, novel, and interesting, and several 
of the situations are intensely dramatic. The 
style is easy and graceful, and in diction Miss 
McClelland is always a master. She never fails 
to choose the exact word needed ; and, no doubt 
unconsciously, her vocabulary is almost entirely 
drawn from Saxon words, a gift which never 
fails to impart a peculiar sweetness and strength 
to dialogue or narrative. She possesses a won- 
derful talent for description, and in this work 
there are certain passages which stand out in 
the reader’s mind as vividly as pictures wrought 
by a painter’s brush. She wrote because she had 
a book to write, and the result must add greatly 
to her enviable reputation. 

Well Out of It. By John Habberton. New York: 
John A. Taylor & Co.—Mr. Habberton has a large 
circle of admirers by whom this fresh effort will 
be cordially welcomed. It possesses the author’s 
customary merits with certain of his defects 
somewhat exaggerated, but is, on the whole, a 
very readable little book. 

The Catherwood Mystery. By Albert P. South- 
wick. New York: John A. Taylor & Co.—A very 
interesting novel of the type of the detective 
stories, which, let people say what they will, are 
always popular when well done. The mystery 
is admirably kept up, the incidents are numerous 
and novel, and the characters are capitally 
drawn. The publishers have issued the book 
in their Broadway Series, which is one of the 
best collections of cheap novels on the market. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Erl Queen. By Nataly von Eschstruth. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This isa story of German 
life, with a stirring plot carefully worked out, 
The publishers deserve great praise for the 
manner in which they issue their novels. The 
present volume is printed on excellent paper, 
illustrated with photogravures, and so prettily 
bound that it would make an acceptable birthday 
gift. 

The Land We Live In. By Charles F. King. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—“The Land We Live 
In” is a continuation of Mr. King’s delightful 
series, being the third book of “The Picturesque 
Geographical Readers,” and, as the title indicates, 
covers portions of the United States. Visits are 
made by our old friends, the Cartnell family, 
to the industrial centres of the Eastern and 
Middle States, as well as to the principal cities, 
These visits are described in so interesting a 
manner, and are so completely illustrated, that 
it will be a pleasure instead of a task, for a pupil 
to obtain the geographical information therein 
given. 

Talks on Graphology. By H. L. R. and M. L. R. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Graphology, princi- 
pally through the labors of certain well-known 
French writers, has been brought to a scientific 
basis, of which this book affords capital illustra- 
tions and proofs. If anybody wishes to deter- 
mine the character of a correspondent, he should 
read “Talks on Graphology.” With the aid of 
this book and a little practice, one can analyze 
a letter and become acquainted with the writer's 
habits of thought and action, disposition, and 
individual characteristics; even the nationality 
may be ascertained. 

Old Dacre’s Darling. By Annie Thomas. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—Some twentyfive 
years ago, Annie Thomas wrote a number of 
really good novels; later, she wrote several 
which fell below her original standard, and then 
for a considerable length of time produced noth- 
ing, so far as we know. She has lately broken 
her silence and offered the reading world “Old 
Dacre’s Darling,” but the book is unworthy of 
her talent. 

Lady Patty. By The Duchess. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—A pleasing little novelet to 
help while away a summer’s afternoon, but not 
in any way to be compared to the author’s earlier 
novels, several of which were really brilliant 
books. 

Margery’s Roses. By R. C. Meyers. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—A charming little: 
love-story by this gifted author, who is rapidly 
and deservedly gaining a wide popularity. The 
plot is simple and natural, the characters are 
life-like, and the book is as carefuliy finished as 
a pre-Raphaelite picture. It has been included 
in the publishers’ twentyfive-cent edition, and 
ought to have an extensive sale 
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ARM-CHAIR. 


Leah; or, The Forsaken. By Dr. S, Mosenthal. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—The pub- 
lishers have issued a new edition of this romance 
in their twentyfive-cent series. It deals in mas- 
terly style with a subject that is engaging the 
attention of the civilized world, and shows that 
the persecution to which the Jewish people are 
being subjected in certain countries is by no 
means new. 

In Stony Places. By N. J. Clodfelter. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Another addition 
to the popular twentyfive-cent series. The plot 
is highly exciting, the characters are forcibly 
drawn, and the incidents exceedingly well man- 
aged. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

SuPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


FLoRIDA, that garden of the tropics, is still 
only visited by the few; but the choicest fra- 
grance of that land of flowers is brought within 
the reach of all in the Murray & Lanman Florida 
Water. To the sick-room, its balmy breath 
imparts a delicious freshness, while it is invalua- 
ble whether used in the bath or at the toilet. To 
distinguish the genuine article from its numerous 
imitations, look out for the “'Trade-Mark.” 


GLYCERINE. 

Do you happen to know for how many dif- 
ferent uses glycerine is really invaluable? It 
moistens and softens the skin, and, when prop- 
erly diluted, both prevents and cures the painful 
and unsightly cracks known as “chaps” on the 
hands. It will allay the excessive thirst of a 
fever-patient which nothing else could effect. 
Two or three drops given to a baby will often 
stop its stomach-ache, if wind be the cause. 

It will frequently soothe an irritable cough by 
moistening the dryness of the throat which 
gives rise to it. It is the most efficient means at 
our command for the prevention of bed-sores. 

It has been found excellent as an enema in 
treating constipation, and half a teaspoonful 
every half-hour will relieve summer complaint, 
water-brash, or dyspepsia. In household medica- 
tion, it must be pure and wholly unadulterated. 

Another use may be added, which is not gen- 
erally known. When you are about to seal fruit- 
jars, drop in half a dozen drops of glycerine, and 
it will help to keep the contents and prevent 
mold from gathering on the’ top. 

If you want to show your husband a little 
attention, place a bottle at his hand of equal 
parts of glycerine and bay-rum, for use after his 
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OUR 


NEW COOK-BOOK. 1i7 
morning shave, and he will rise up and bless you. 
I have tried and can recommend it. 
Glycerine is also excellent for rubbing into 
shoes as the preventive of wet feet, as well as to 
soften the leather and keep it in good condition- 


DECORATED BED-SPREADS. 

Lapiks fond of faney-work are turning their 
attention to bed-spreads by way of adding to 
the adornment of the bed-rooms. The “snowy 
white bed” exists no longer, white quilts are 
doomed, and white hangings have long been 
banished. A very beautiful quilt can be made of 
coarse brown holland, on which has been appli- 
quéd a rich pattern in Turkey twill. The design 
consists of a flowing border of large vine-leaves 
and bunches of grapes, the centre having a 
similar design arranged as a cluster instead of a 
border. Such a pattern must be first traced on 
the twill, which is then tightly fastened down to 
the holland foundation. All the lines are worked 
evenly and closely in buttonhole, satin, or chain 
stitch, according to their position. Buttonhole- 
stitches are the firmest to use where the material 
has to be cut away along one side. Satin-stitch 
is useful for dots, fruits, etc., and chain-stitch for 
veins of leaves and tendrils. When all this is 
done, the twill is carefully cut away, leaving the 
pattern in bold relief of red against the brownish 
ground. Sometimes the leaves of a design only 
are laid on, the berries being worked in ordinary 
crewel-stitch. A little shading may be added to 
the leaves or not, according to taste. Ingrain 
red embroidery-cotton is best to use, as it stands 
continual washing. Great care must be taken not 
to draw or pucker the work. Sideboard-cloths 
look handsome worked in the same way; so do 
borders to curtains, tea-cloths, and towels. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
RECEIPTS. 

Salad Pot-Pourri.—Take remains of vegetables 
such as snap and butter beets, Irish 
potatoes, and okra, left over from dinner; put 
them into the salad-dish in alternating layers, 
with thin rings of sliced onions between each 
layer, and salt and pepper to taste. Pour over it 
a dressing made as follows: One teaspoonful of 
made mustard to two tablespoonfuls of oil, four 
of vinegar, one of white sugar, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. 

Fish Gems.—Take any remnant of broiled fish, 
chop it fine, and add the same amount of bread- 
crumbs soaked soft in milk, also two eggs beaten 
with salt, pepper, and chopped parsley. Bake 
in a buttered tin. 

Cranberry Sauce.—Add, to one quart of cran- 
berries which have been well washed, one-half 


beans, 
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pint of cold water and one pound of granulated 
sugar. Boil for twenty minutes. 
TO USE COLD MEATS. 
Mutton Croquettes.—Chop the meat up very 
fine, and, to every pint of it, add half a pint of 


milk or cream, a tablespoonful of butter, two 


tablespoonfuls of flour, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of chopped 
onions, a quarter of a nutmeg; salt and pepper 
it to taste. Rub the flour and butter together 
and stir them into boiling milk for five minutes 
over the fire. Season the meat and add it to the 
milk. Stir this over the fire until it is hot, then 
set the mixture to cool. When cold, form into 
pear-shape croquettes, roll first in beaten eggs, 
then in breadcrumbs. Fry in boiling lard. 

Bits of Fried Liver left over can be chopped up 
with other meat for hash. It vastly improves 
the hash. Salt fish left over can be made into 
fish-balls with potatoes or scalloped. For the 
latter, put a layer of breadcrumbs in the bottom 
of a pudding-dish, a layer of the fish, then a 
layer of breadcrumbs buttered; continue this 
till the dish is full, and pour over it a cupful of 
milk. Fresh fish can be utilized in the same 
way, only add more seasoning. Fish croquettes, 
made with either fresh or salt fish, are always 
liked. Take out the bones, mince it, then add 
a beaten egg, a teacupful of flour, and a teacupful 
of milk; roll into balls, and brush the balls with 
beaten egg; dredge with breadcrumbs, and fry to 
a nice color in pork gravy. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES, 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 

No. XXVIII—ON THE CAUSE, DIFFUSION, 
LOCALIZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 

7. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE “ RINDER- 
PEST,” ETc. 

Without due consideration, it might seem to 
some that to speak of the great cattle disease or 
plague in a lady’s-magazine might be out of 
place, especially under the head of this depart- 
ment; but, as we said in a previous number of 
this series, there are doubtless thousands of 
mothers and hundreds of daughters, readers of 
these papers, who are deeply interested in their 
milch cows and who will rejoice to know how 
they can prevent or save their favorites from 
the terrible scourge—pleuro-pneumonia—when 
it threatens them. 

The cattle disease is infectious—that is, capable 
of reproducing and propagating itself—and that 
it originates externally upon the body of the 
animal by the development and propagation of 
organic parasites. These localize on the mucous 
membrane of the lips and nostrils especially, 
and thence extend themselves over the skin of 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


the head, neck, and forepart of the body through 
the mucous coat underneath the skin, and by 
their growth keep up a constant irritating etect 
upon the sympathetic and cerebro-spinal herves 
there distributed, and by nervous reflex action 
cause all the grave symptoms that we witness in 
the animals attacked. . 

Now, the organic nature and precise localiza- 
tion of the cause of the cattle disease being 
established, there is no reason to doubt but that 
corrosive sublimaie will be found to be an 
efficient destroyer of that cause; and, if applied 
judiciously, immense numbers or herds of our 
most valuable animals may be saved and the 
plague only known as a disease of the past. 

To prevent an attack when the disease breaks 
out, or to cure it in its earliest stages, take 30 grs, 
(+ dr.) of the corrosive sublimate salt and dis- 
solve it in one quart of hot water, and apply it 
as a wash to the lips or mouth, throat, and nos- 
trils, as well as to the front part of the chest and 
body of the infected animal. This washing 
should be repeated daily to those that are sick, 
but twice or thrice a week will suffice to prevent 
the parasites from localizing on animals in usual 
health. 

This salt is not only the most efficient germi- 
cide, but a valuable remedy to prevent sore 
throat, disease of the pleure, lungs, ete. This is 
brief, but must suffice. We will now close with 
a few 

Deductions; 1. All filthy places near human 
habitations, animal and vegetable offal or dead 
bodies, should be thoroughly cleaned. 2. Warmth 
and moisture, especially moist filth, serve as an 
excellent place of development of germs or 
spores, as in cases of “scald-head.” 3. When 
the cuticle becomes broken, germs may enter 
upon their work, where they could not on sound 
skin. Thus the vaccine virus is introduced into 
the system. 4. The presence of atmospheric 
air, or oxygen which it contains, seems essential 
to the development of infection, as many para- 
sites—even the scarlatinous—may be deprived 
of life by greasing the body thoroughly with oil 
or lard. 5. The application of iced cold water 
by affusion or the wet sheet—largely employed 
and most successfully by Dr. Hiram Corson—has 
promptly arrested the high fever of scarlatina, 
measles, small-pox, etc., with recovery in the 
early acute stages by destroying the parasites. 

Why persons are only affected, as a rule, but 
once by contagious diseases, is a mooted but 
interesting question. And if the system is 
entirely changed every seven years—or even 
seven months, as is claimed by some—it is still 
more strange. But there seems to be such a 
modification of, or ‘such an impression made 
upon, the mucous membranes by the first attack, 
that the vital forces or polarity is so increased in 
energy as to be capable of resisting all future 
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In other words, all the tissues involved 


attacks. 
in first attacks undergo such a severe exercise 
fotta perioc of several days that the vital polarity 
in those membranes is greatly increased in a 


resistance of power or strength sufficient to 
overpower any subsequent disturbing influence 
sought to be manifested by parasitical seeds or 
germs, 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—SEA-SIDE DREss, OF GRAY WOOLEN. 
The back is full and untrimmed. The front and 
sides are ornamented with three bands of brown 
silk edged with a tiny moss-fringe. Cloak of 
gray cloth, trimmed with passementerie. Straw 
hat, with black velvet and feather ornaments. 

Fig. 11.—DRreEss, OF DARK-BLUE INDIA SILK, 
figured with stalks of yellow chrysanthemums. 
The skirt opens at the side over plain yellow 
India silk, and is cut in one piece from the 
shoulders to the bottom at the back; in front, 
the bodice has coat-revers faced with blue velvet, 
an irregular basque at the sides, and a pointed 
velvet belt comes from under the arms. Full 
shirt-front of yellow India silk, with a jabot of 
the same. Large straw hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and chrysanthemums. 

Fig. 111.—LITTLE GIRu’s SEA-SIDE DREss, 
oF Sorr BLUE WooLEN. The long skirt is 
box-plaited and has an anchor embroidered in 
front. The sleeves and blouse-bodice are of the 
woolen. The long jacket is of velveteen of a 
darker shade. Full round cap of the woolen, 
bordered with white lace, through the edge of 
which a very fine white wire is run to keep it in 
place. 


Fic. 1v.—DREss, OF THE NEW CHANGEABLE 
SuRAH SILK, IN SHADES OF DARK-RED AND 
PLtum-Cotor. The skirt is edged with a wide 
band of Oriental embroidery, done in colors on 
a cream-colored ground. The embroidery is 
sewed on at the bottom, with the edge turned 
upward. Paniers of the silk, with pointed ends. 
Pointed bodice, opening over a plain cream- 
colored shirt. The ruffle on the sides of the 
bodice, collar, and caps to the sleeves are of the 


Oriental embroidery. Large Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with loose red roses. 
Fig. v.—DreEss, OF WHITE CHALLIS, with 


Pompadour flowers in blue and pink, alternating 
with blue stripes. The front is trimmed with 
white lace, slightly draped. The bodice opens 
over a lace under-waist, is cut away from the 
front, pointed, and has deep lace basques at the 
sides. The back forms a jabot. Large hat, of 
black lace, ornamented with bluets. 

Fig. vi.—Dress, OF FAWN-COLORED AND 
BLUE STRIPED GINGHAM. The skirt is plain. 
Full blouse-bodice, fastened under a pointed belt 
of the gingham. Full sleeves, with deep cuffs. 


FOR AUGUST. 


jacket and pointed collar. 
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Fic. vil.—TENNIS-DREss. Skirt of figured 
French flannel, with a bias band of cream-colored 
flannel at the bottom. Shirt-waist of white 
flannel, worn under a broad band of silk to cor- 
respond with either the flowers or the ground of 
the skirt. Braces of the same material. 

Fig. VIII—LITTLE GIRL’s DREss, OF PINK 
AND WHITE PLAID ZEPHYR-CLOTH. Blouse- 
waist of white serge, with arrows embroidered 
on the plastron or sleeves. Oars, tennis-rackets, 
etc., look well, embroidered if preferred. Straw 
hat, trimmed with stiff brown bows. 

Fic. 1X.—DREss, OF CHANGEABLE FIGURED 
InpIA SILK, GREEN AND BRONZE CoLors. The 
skirt is trimmed with a deep ruffie of the colors 
of the dress, but not figured. The bodice has a 
plaited front and ruffle, also of unfigured silk, 
while the much-wrinkled sleeves are of the fig- 
ured silk, with cuffs of that which is not figured. 
Small toque, trimmed with feathers. 

FiG. X.—DREss,oF LAVENDER-COLORED CHAL- 
Lis, figured with delicate lilac. The skirt has 
a deep flounce of plain lilac crépon, headed by 
three puffings of the same. The bodice is of the 
crépon, finished at the waist and neck to corre- 
spond with the top of the skirt. Guimpe and 
collar of white embroidery. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with a wreath of roses. The great 
advantage of the two last modeis is that they 
serve as hints for combining two old dresses to 
make new ones. 

Fic. X1.—DREss, OF Sorr GRAY AND BRowN 
Wooten. The skirt is bordered witha band of 
plain gray woolen, striped around with galloons 
of brown. The bodice is slightly full at the 
waist, where it is worn under a pointed belt 
made of the plain woolen striped with galloon. 
This belt passes through slits in the coat, and 
confines the latter to the waist. The yoke and 
deep cuffs are like the trimming at the bottom 
of the dress. Hat of soft gray straw, ornae 
mented with gray ribbon and roses. 

Fic. X11.—DREss, OF FOREST-GREEN CHINA 
SILK. The deep jacket-bodice is belted to the 
waist under a jetted band. The same kind of 
trimming ornaments the very deep cuffs, and 
narrower rows of jet finish the edge of the 
Hat of green silk, 
with one stiff ostrich-plume. 

Fic. XIII. — BONNET, OF YELLOW STRAW, 
trimmed with a wreath of small grapes avd 
leaves. 

Fic. XIV.—CHEMISETTE, OF BLACK LACE, 
studded with jet beads, to be worn over any 
kind of bodice. This will prove a great addition 
to an old dress. 

Fic. xv.—BopIckE, OF GRAY FOULARD, figured 
with Pompadour bouquets of blue and pink 
flowers. There is a slight fullness on the right 
shoulder, and a jabot ruffle from the left shoul- 
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der to the upper one of the three bows fastening 
the three ribbons which come from the back. 
The full sleeves are also trimmed with these 
ribbons. We also give a view of the back of 
this pretty bodice. 

Fig. xv1.—HAt, OF WHITE STRAW, trimmed 
with white ribbon and three dark-brown ostrich- 
feathers. 

Fig. Xvir.—Russ1AN Bopick, oF LILAC AND 
WHITE SrriveD OuTING-CLorH. It is laid in 
fine tucks below the neck. <A band of the out- 
ing feather-stitched with lilac and ornamented 
with buttons, is put Russian-fashion from the 
left shoulder to the bottom. Collar and cuffs 
are feather-stitched with lilac. 

Fic. XIX.—PLASTRON, OF WHITE EMBROID- 
ERED CHIFFON. Long silk streamers come from 
the back and are tied below the shoulders. 


GENERAL REMARKS.— There was never a 
time when dress-goods were so inexpensive, or 
when the style required less material, or when 
two or three old gowns could be so well com- 
bined to make another “as good as new.” Even 
in the matter of trimmings, one’s own store of 
packed-away finery which had been too good to 
discard, or our mothers’ hoards of laces and 
embroideries, or our grandmothers’ chests of old 
brocades, may all be turned to account with 
charming results. Laces are used again with 
the best effects, and the woman who is not the 
enviable owner of real Chantilly or Brussels or 
English thread can purchase for a comparatively 
small sum such admirable imitations that she 
can well hold her own by the side of one dressed 
in real lace. Among the best imitations is the 
Irish point, which is heavy and much used for 
the collars, basques, and deep cuffs now so fash- 
ionable. Then the imitation black thread or 
Chantilly is most wonderfully like that so 
laboriously made on cushions; machinery now 
will weave in an hour what it formerly took 
poor women and girls months to produce, and a 
scant pittance was obtained at that. This cheap- 
ening process may make the style of dressing 
common, but it gives the effect which is so dear 
to the woman’s heart. 

Cheviots, serges, and their kind are made so 
light and thin this season, that, when laundry- 
work is an expensive item, they can well take 
the place of cotton goods, though they have not 
the cool dainty effect of the latter. 

Ginghams, lawns, and sateens are so simply made 
and can be so easily laundried that they have 
not the objection which obtained a few years 
ago. As to the painted lawns dear to our ances- 
tresses, they were never more beautiful—and 
alas! never more frail—than they are this sea- 
son. The China silks and the foulards come 
between the wedlen goods and the cotton ones 
and prove most comfortable, and serviceable as 
well. 


CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS. 





Shirt-waists and blazers are the most popular 
and useful things out. The waist may be made 
of cotton, China silk, or thin flannel. If it fits 
neatly, and that is not difficult to do, it may 
always look well, because it can be made of such 
cheap material if desired. Then there is the 
blazer--the open jacket falling over the hips— 
with its convenient pockets and a button or two 
to fasten it if necessary. 

All bodices are made more or less full, if they 
are not worn with these jackets—that is, all 
except the so-called tailor-dresses, which usually 
have the addition of a full skirt-front or waist- 
coat. A 

Skirts are still close to the hips and laid in 
plaits at the back, and also too often much too 
long. For mountain-dresses or country walking, 
our best-accoutred women wear 
enough to escape the ground. 

Sleeves are gradually changing their shape, 
increasing in width what they are losing in 
height; and this will probably bring the long 
scarfs of our mothers’ days in fashion again, 
because nothing but a scarf will fall well ovex 
these balloon sleeves. 

With the narrow skirts, a wider and looser cloak 
or jacket is worn, and the effect is the ugliest 
that can be imagined. These garments, that 
have no seam in the back, are the most ungrace- 
ful things that can be worn, yet they have the 
recommendation of convenience and comfort, 
they are so easily put on. It is to be hoped that 
the cloak and jacket may be modified and be 
made half-tight only. 

Hats are of all styles, provided they are not 
too large; and bonnets are decidedly small. 


them short 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Grrw’s Dress, OF FIGURED MUSLIN. 
The skirt is finished by three tucks. The bodice 
is gathered and kept in place by rows of shirr- 
ing at the waist and above it) The shoulder- 
straps of the square opening are also shirred. 
The guimpe and sleeves are of white muslin; 
the sleeves are formed of two puffs and have 
deep cuffs tucked. 

Fic. 11.—G1R1’s DREss, OF DARK-BLUE SERGE. 
The skirt is plain and has a deep pointed corse- 
let of blue silk. The braces, which reach from 
the shoulders down the skirt, are of blue ribbon 
and are finished with small bows. 

Fig. 111.—GiRu’s DREss, OF DOVE-COLORED 
Nun’s-VEILinG. The skirt has a machine- 
stitched hem. The full long jacket-bodice has 
a belt and band around the neck, of gray ribbon, 
embroidered in gold and edged with a darker 
gray galloon. This galloon trims the front and 
edge of the skirt, as well as the two sets of 
sleeves. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with 
white ribbon and daisies. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 





